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ing travelled westward. It is, indeed, a circumstance worthy | a general or local action.” Is it, then, surprising that different 
of note, that civilisation and the wine have their origin alike in | drinks mixed with the blood should act upon the nerves in 
the north, and that neither are indigenous to the south. Also | various ways? 
is it noticeable, that wherever the pe ripens there flourish} In reply to this question, Dr. Arthaud enters into a compara- 
all the arts that chiefly tend to e life enjoyable. Dr. Ar- | tive examination of the different effects produced by wine, coffee, 
thaud expands this fact into a somewhat absolute system with | and tea, the liquids most in use. That which distinguishes wine 
a degree of modesty, truthfulness, and impartiality, which are | from all other drinks, is its general action upon the human econo- 
wonderful even in a Frenchman. my. Taken in moderate quantities, it increasesthe energy of all 
“Tt may,” he says, “be asserted with unrestricted truth, that | the faculties; the heart, the brain, the secretive organs, the muscu- 
civilisation is a flower which only grows spontaneously in the | lar system, all gain by its use an increase of sensible vitality. 
soil that produces the vine ;” and he A “Thert are two | Pliny tells us that by wine the blood and 1 heat of man 
kinds of civilisation: the one native, spontaneous, active, and | are nourished ; Sheridan gave us his reason Wr drinking wine, 
lively ; the other communicated, feeble, accidental, and reflect- | that it made his thoughts flow freely, or rewarded them when 
ed. A people animated by a native civilisation is like a lumi-| they came; and we learn from Iago that “ good wine is a good 
nous burning star, which draws within its orbit a crowd of | familiar creature, if well used.” Wine associates itself generously 
satellites warmed by its heat, and enlightened by its rays; this | with all our functions ; it fortifies and harmoniously exerts them 
people is a missionary of civilisation, and its initiator ; upon it | while other fluids act like those medicines which only lend their 











weighs the heavy responsibility of guiding the course of hu- 
manity all over the globe. In Europe, Athens, Rome, Flo- 
rence, and Paris, are the dazzling points whence have pro- 
ceeded at different periods all the laws which have regulated 
the moral world. England, Germany, and Russia, offer to 
observation classes more or less numerous of men excessively 
civilised, but the people in those countries are generally barba- 
rous; while in Greece, in Italy, and throughout France, the 
whole people possess, or have possessed, the sovereignty of 
mind in all its plenitude!” 

“ But,” continues the enthusiastic and appreciative doctor, 
“this supreme ——- of the pontificate of civilisation, granted 
to the essentially -population, is accompanied by cruel 
drawbacks ; the palm of the martyr often crowns their aposto- 
late. To them belong the agitations of the forum, the incessant 
struggle of liberty against slavery” (nothing of the kind was 
ever heard of in beer-drinking England !), “to them revolu- 
tions ; to them that laborious fermentation of ideas whence issue 
human dignity and life, as the wine flows from the b .bbling 
vat! The excessive development of light too often blinds and 
precipitates them into abysses unknown to those nations which 
receive civilisation ready-made, purified, and elaborated ; as a 
| plant receives the rays of the sun, as the helpless child drinks in 
| the maternal milk. Saintly and dreamy Germany, commercial 

Holland and England, military Prussia and Russia, live at the 
present day entirely on the life of France. Under the influence 
of the same civilising breath, Spain and Italy seem also to de- 
sire to be born again.” (This was written just before the little 
affair of Solferino.) “ Amongst those peoples, so different in 
race, in manners, in religions, the upper classes, who all drink 
he paternal wines of France” (some of them also sipping Rhine 
w ‘ine, together with a little port and sherry,) “ have a tendency 
to draw nearer to her with sentiments of peace and sympathy ; 
the ¥ imitate in their literature, their theatre” (this is a melan- 
cho.'y fact), “their language” (in England, we talk French 
“wit hout a master,” which is more than our neighbours can 
say,) “ their dress” (no! not their hats!), “their customs” (for- 
tunate ly, not all of them), “ the models which reach them from 
Paris; while the popular masses, whose character is harsh and | 
sour, li] te the vulgar drinks with which they are impregnated” 
(compai e a glass of mild ale or foaming stout with vin de Su- 
resnes, of the vin bleu that stains the gutters), “ feel nothing but 
j of, and hatred against us. The miracle of Bacchus ci- 
vilising n.itions and tigers, is reproduced in our own 


days !" 

Having «settled the fact that France is at the top of the tree 
of civilisation, the doctor proceeds to explain the cause. He 
scouts the idea that civilisation or race, or 
even on the ingenious theories of p mists, and 











Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Literature. 


HALF-MAST HIGH. 
(For the “ Albion.”) 


“ Look at the ships in the river that lie! 
Don’t they look splendid ?—But tell me why 
So many flags are at half-mast high.” 


“The ships, my boy, thus mournfally spread 
Their flags below the tall mast’s head, 
Because Prince ALBERT of England is dead.” 


“ But, father, it seems ridiculous 
That the Stars and Stripes should be lowered, thus— 
Prince Albert was no Prince for us.” 


“ Listen to me, my boy, and learn 
How every man the love may earn 
Of all who good from bad discern. 





“ Albert of England ever stood 
Valiantly forth for the People’s good, 
Watching them with solicitude. 


“ More for the welfare of the poor, 
The village school, the home secure, 
Cared he, than for ambition’s lure. 


“ Whoever from the cereal seed 
Most produce gained for human need— 
Albert of England gave him ‘ God speed? 








“ Whoever to the factory mill 
Added fresh means for human skill— 
Albert of England helped him still. 


“ And ever lent he cheerful aid 
To elevate the plough and spade 
From all that can lower and degrade ; 








on c 
hilosophers, econo: 
socialists, and asks if, in dently of these, there be not an- 
other tt whose power has hitherto been ignored, but which 
has a right to an eminent place in the domain of history. One 
of the most prominent aphorisms of Brillat-Savarin, the philo- 
sophical gastronome, is the following : “ Tell me what you eat, 
and I will tell you what you are!” But Dr. Arthand changes 
this form of speech. “The witty magistrate,” he says, “ap-| 
proached the truth; but he would have shown her in all her | 
beautiful nudity, had he written; ‘Tell me what you drink, and | 
I will tell you what youare! IfI demonstrate physiologically | 
and historically that the use of good wine has been the most | 
manifest cause of those great and luminous developments of 
the human mind, which, at differentepochs, have attracted the | 
world towards the regions of a higher civilisation, I shall, I 
think, have introduced into science a new element which will | 
contribute its share towards solving the great problem of the | 
In a learned and able dissertation on “ The Vine ¢ .nd its Pro- { courses of social progress.” | 
ducts,” by the late Dr. Arthand, of Bordeaux, in wh ich the sub-| Basing his opinion upon that of Descartes, Dr. Arthaud grows | 
ject is tfeated of under the scientific heads of “ Amy elography” | metaphysical, and lays down the proposition that the perfec- 
and “ nology,” terms derived from the Greek wo ‘ds for “the | tioning of humanity upon earth depends principally on phy- 
vine” and “ wine,” an inquiry instituted as to what has been | siology and the science of health. In the terrestrial condition 
the real influence of a moderate use of wine on the physical i 


} 
“Tn one large fact all others merging— 
That Man toward a nobler state is verging, 
Upon the waves of Onward surging. 


And that, my boy, is the reason why 

The ships in the river, there, that lie 

Hang out their flags at half-mast high; 
“ Telling, as far as eye may scan, 

Of a grief that is moving nation anc 

Not for the Prince, but for the Man. 
~ _ 


WHAT WINE DOES FOR Us. 


1 clan— 











activity to a single organ, and far from increasing the general 
harmony, they only trouble it. Coffee, like wine, excites vitality, 
but it only stimulates those portions of the brain in which are 


seated the mind, properly so called, and the powers of speech. 
Its special property, then, is to give birth to a clear, lively, and 
ready eloquence, which is never troubled by the emotions of 
passionate conviction: under the action of coffee the heart re- 
mains perfectly calm. It is a coffee-drinker himself who has 
said that, in order to express a sentiment correctly, it was ab- 
solutely necessary not to have felt it. Coffee is the drink that 
belo: exclusively to people who live only for themselves; 
it is “the rovocative agent of specious arguments, of cynical 
sneers, of sharp, cruel witticisms, ofall that delights the elegant, 
used-up, heartless world of fashion. Tea, on the other hand, 
addresses itself neither to the heart nor to the head; it merely 
stimulates the liver and the kidneys. These properties explain 
why tea facilitates digestion in sluggish stomachs, and why tea- 
drinkers (these are Dr. Arthaud’s own sentiments) are inclined 
to a melancholy seriousness, to coldness of manner, and little 
disposition to talk: the doctor does not even except old ladies, 
Tea produces in individuals, and in nations where it is in general 
use, a slight tendency to hypochondria ; so that it is impossible 
for a tea-drinker to be a jolly good fellow. Respecting certain 
properties of tea, Dr Arthaud adduces his own personal experi- 
ence, and draws some conclusions which, at all events, have 
novelty to recommend them. 

All the senses, he says, are flattered by wine. “In my youth 
when I worked very hard, I used to drink a great deal of tea 
at breakfast, and, notwithstanding my passion for music, I de- 
tested morning concerts. Since I have analysed and experi- 
mented upon the cause of my sensations, | am satisfied that my 
melophobia was caused by the astringent action of the tea on 
my nervous system in general, and on my acoustic nerves in 
particular. poverty in musical ius of great tea-drink- 
ers, such as the Chinese and the English, arises, in my opinion, 
from no other cause, It is well known, on the other hand, 
that Bacchus has no more faithful disciples than musiciams in 
general. In the province of Roussillon, where the wines are 
perfumed and full flavoured, to express the pleasure caused by 
a glass of good wine the people say, when they drink it, that 
they hear the angels sing | is saying tends to prove that 
wine flatters the sense of hearing, and makes it experience light 
and gentle hallucinations.” Not musicians only, but actors 
have furnished martyrs to this species of “ gentle hallucina- 
tion. 

Ha considered wine as the exciting agent of the physi- 
coke aaa aati’ of man, Dr. Arthaud proceeds to show 
that a strict correlation exists between the culture 
of the vine and the intellectual development of humanity, In 
Asia, in Africa, and in , the vine has never been cultivated 
with a view o ip ag ag into wine, outside the zone 
comprised between the and fiftieth de, of north 
latitude, where also have flourished the civil ions of Japan, 
China, Persia, Chaldewa, Judwa, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, 
Spain, and France. 

Of Japan, in illustration of his theory, Dr, Arthaud says that, 
although civilisation is evident in its beautiful manufactures of 
silk, porcelain, and lacquer-ware, it is almost stationary, 
vine grows there, but it is cultivated for its fruit, tea and 
saki, a kind of beer made wiffi rice, being the only drink; but 
Dr. Arthaud thinks that wine may have been made in Japan 
by an earlier race of inhabitants than the present, and that ci- 
vilisation stopped short where we find it, when the Japanese 
neglected the bequest of their predecessors, 

hat which is a doubt with respect to Japan is a certainty 
when we turn to China, wine having been made in great quan- 
tities, and. preserved in vases buried in the sand, long before the 
Christian era; and the Chinese poets sang its praises in verse 
worthy of Anacreon, Horace, or Béranger. The provinces 
offered the wine of honour to their governors, and even to their 


and moral condition of nations, and the question :usked if it be 


true that wine has always proved one of the most active agents | 


of civilisation. Dr. Arthaud is of opinion that tais influence 
has been highly beneticial, and that civilisation would be, so to 
speak, “nowhere,” without the assistance of the juice of the 
grape. Being very much of the doctor's way of thinking, 
though not disposed to agree with him in everything he says, 
We propose to show how he endeavours to demonstrate his 
proposition. 

Wherever the earth is not covered with ice and eternal snows, 
man has always been able to find the means of existence, and 
to make it out in one way or other, by the assistance of the 
plants and animals which he took away with him from the 
Garden of Eden. The dog, the horse, and corn, have fol- 
lowed him throughout the old world; but the vine, a plant 
which only prospers in temperate regions, abandoned } iim as 


in which it has pleased God to place the soul, that divine and | supreme ruler, the latest instance of this presentation occurring 
| inalterable part of ourselves is, as it were, buried in the depths | in A.D. 1373, when the city of Tai-yuen paid its tribute to the 
of our material organism. The senses, true observatories, are | Emperor Taittsou. “A school of economists, however, arose, 
the means which the soul employs to place itself in relation with | who, in view of an increased population, persuaded the emper- 
the rest of the creation. Whatever may be its own activity, it |ors of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to destroy the 
can only act on impressions transmitted by the senses, and the | vines and plant corn in their stead; nor were these decrees.re- 
quality of its impressions influences the nature of its judgments. | voked till 1787, when the vine was again introduced into some 
We can, therefore, readily understand how necessary it is that | of the more temperate latitudes of China. It is to the destrue- 
the senses, or the material instruments charged with the duty of | tion alluded to that Dr, Arthaud ascribes the declension in the 
| placing the soul in communication with the external world, | national character which rendered the Chinese an easy prey to 
| should be in conditions favourable to the clearness and energy | the invading Tartars. 
| of the sensations. The function of receiving impressions, or of| On his way towards Persia, Dr. Arthaud incidentally adduces 
| placing the soul in communion with nature, essentially devolves | Cashmere as a viewing country, observing that its pro- 
| upon the nerves, and the neryous centres in which they termi- | duce very much resembles Malmsey Madeira, and pointing to 
nate. In order that the nervous system should live and manifes- their shawls, to attest their civilisation. Persia, in respect of 
| its life by sensibility, it is necessary that it should constantly be wine, is the Eastern rival of France, the provinces of Erivan, 
|'n contact with a sanguineous current : as soon as theblood fails, | Azerbijan, Irak, and Farsistan producing vintages that ri 


soon as he established himself in high latitudes. It mu st, ob- | or its circulating movement ceases, life is extinct. It suffices, 
serves Dr. Arthaud, hgge been a cruel aggravation of the pen-| then, to point out this grand physiological phenomena of life, 
alty inflicted on the posterity of Adam, thus to be obli, ged to | manifesting itself by the contact of the nervous system with the 


the best growths of Europe ; amongst them the wine of Shiraz, 
which, although a trifle below the latitude fixed by Dr. 


separate from the joyous plant, whose fruit was able, in so 
great a degree, to mitigate the severity of man’s punish ment. 
Before the extension of commercial relations, when nations 
lived apart, it was easy to draw the line of demarcation ‘which 
divided the people who enjoyed the privilege of growing’ wine 
from those who were by nature deprived of it. They formed 
two distinct races of the human species ; one barbarou s, the 
other civilized ; one stationary in ignorance, the other progres- 
sive in the search of knowledge. In the eyes of Zoroaster, Pla- 
to, Aristotle and Cicero, the barbarian he was who inhabited 
the regions where wine was unknown ; and such, in their day, 
were the Scythian, and the Sarmatian, and the very Gaul hi 


m- 
self, while tor civilisation they turned to the wine produ-ingh 


countries of the East. 

At this distance of time it does not much concern us to know 
who, amongst the many to whom the credit has been given, 
first taught mankind to drink wine. Bacchus may have planted 
the vine in India, Noah in Assyria, Osiris in t, Saturn 
(always supposing there was such a gentleman) in Crete, and 
Geryon (of whose existence there are many doubts) in Spain ; 
but whoever the first wine-grower may have been, he flourished 
i@ an eastern zone, outside the northern tropic, and his .teach- 


| Arthaud, is of world-famed celebrity, and worthy of the verse 
| blood, to let the i " be seen which such or such a constitu- | of Hafiz. The best vineyards of Persia are situated in the 
| tion of the blood may exercise upon the energy and the quality | mountainous districts that stretch from the Persian Gulf to the 
|of this manifestation. We may consider the sanguineous sy-| Caspian Sea. Sixty-five kinds of grape are grown there, its 
| stem as a vast reservoir into which are finally conveyed the sub-| cultivation being abandoned to the Ghebers, the Armen 
stances absorbed by the digestive organs, the lungs, and the in- | and the Jews; for, though the Mohammedan part of the popu- 
|teguments : all drinks, all nutritive matters extracted from food lation drink wine without scruple, they assert that the infringe- 
| or medicine, everything that passes into the blood, either to be | ment of the law of Islam consists in making the wine, not in 
incorporated in the organism, to influence it, or to be expelled | drinking it—a convenient conclusion, which satisfies their con- 
| from it. “Do you think,” exclaims Dr. Arthaud, “that the sciences, and enables them to gratify their inclinations. Pure 
blood when mixed with generous wine will act upon the nerves wine, however, is not for the topers of Ispahan and Teheran, 
in the same manner as when in its weakened condition it is in- the Jewish and Armenian dealers ministering to that fondness 
corporated with toast-and-water? That is the fundamental | for narcotics which tend so greatly to enervate the East, b 
point of our physiological question.” | mixing myrrh, incense, and the juice of the Indian hemp with 
Every kind of drink, the doctor goes on to say, gives to the | the finest growths. 
blood a peculiar modification ; and so (but the doctor omits this| Egypt barely touches the vinous zone, the greater part of its 
consideration) does every kind of meat. It is upon his dictum | territory belonging to regions condemned in ancient times to 
alone that the doctrine of internal remedies is based. When a) hieratic immobility. It was below the thirteenth degree that 
medical man prescribes a tisame, or draught of any kind, it is) Thebes, Mero#, and Memphis adored Typhon, the god of night, 
just as ifhe should say to the patient, “ You will mingle such a | and where the stupidity of the — caused them to fall pros- 
substance with your Blood, in order that the latter may cause | trate before onions and crocodiles. Yet Egypt preserve done 
its influence to be felt on the whole nervous system, or only on | spark of life—but it was above the thi re—the wine 
a particular part of it, according as to whether the medicine has | of Antilla, grown near Alexandria, being oicest seen at 











the banquets of Antony and Cleopatra. The civilisation o 


as to Sphinx, what is it, he exclaims, but the perfect ty 


f 
Egypt Dr. Arthaud despises: their architecture was heavy, and 


of im- | ment, most conduced to his private interests.” 


THE ALBION. 


uary 


Jan 





which knew the value of the wine, left to each individual the 
right of cultivating the soil in the manner which, in his judg- 
This liberality, 


monity. with its languishing attitude and its profound somno- | however, was lost sight of when Louis the Fifteenth came of 
lence ? 


On the Attic shore, however, civilisation at once raised its 
throne, and the vineyards of Greece were coexistent and equal- 


age. He signalised that event by a decree dated June 5th, 1731, 
condemning every proprietor to a fine of three thousand francs 
who planted vines without royal permission. ‘“ This act,” says 


wines of Portugal and Spain; and thac beer and spirits are 
abandoned to the common people, who, h. Consequence, can- 
not possibly take any part in public affain'’s; for a brain im- 
pregnated with porter or gin, is utterly incapable of under- 
standing them.” : 
What the gentlemen who read the debates at the Red Lion 
and the Blue Anchor will say to this, is a question for the m to 


ly famous with her poets, her artists, her orators, her physi-| Dr. Arthaud, “sounded the death-knell of the French mo-| settle with the shade of our Bordeaux doctor. 


cians, her statesmen! 


properties, that 
Greece, said of drink which Homer had called “ divine,” 
that “ wine, by its activity, was a power equal to that of the 
gods!” But the conquests of Alexander in the East were 


fatal to the moral superiority of the Greeks. The narcotics of 


the lands beyond the Himalaya, from the banks of the Indus 
to the far off isle of Taprobana, reacted upon the Pelopon- 
nesus, Bacchus gave up a part of his empire to incense, myrrh, 
nard, and opium, and with the introduction of these drugs, art, 
science, and literature declined, and the civilisation of Greece 
passed with the vine into Italy. On that volcanic soil, the 
Greek wine gained in “ tannin’) (its tonic principle) and strength 
what it lost in sweetness, delicacy, and perfume. After the con- 
uests of Sylla and Cwsar, which opened new countries to 
man activity, commercial relations with Greece and the 
islands of the Archipelago were multiplied. The astringent 
wine of Latium, on the tables of the patricians, gave way to 
the Falernian of Campania, the light Omphacite of Lesbos, the 
Phanean of Chios, onl the Saprian of Arvisia, whose perfume, 
iny tells us, embalmed the banquet halls. asus, Corcyra, 
Candia, Rhodes, and Scaros, furnished vast quantities of deli- 
cious wines, and under their influence the gloomy, political 
genius of the Romans was softened, and they became accessi- 
ble to poetry and the arts. “Captive Greece,” says Horace, 
“took captive her fierce conqueror, and introduced her arts 
into rude Latium.” Athenian elegance penetrated into the lan- 
guage of Rome, into her manners and her decorations, and with 
the intellectual progress went hand in hand the cultivation of 
the vine. Wine, indeed, was always held in the highest esteem 
in Italy, and Horace has summed up its good qualities in these 
remarkable lines: “ What does not plenty of wine incite to? 
It discloses secrets; compels the ratification of our hopes; 
urges on the coward to fight; removes care from troubled 


In such estimation was wine held | narchy.” 


that it would be cruel not to let him have his own way. Ob- 
serve, then, what he concludes from the decadence of- vine cul- 
ture. 

As long as wine was held in honour by all classes of society, 
| the brilliant qualities of the French people rendered them the 
| first of modern times. A loyal and generous courage, gaiety 
and vivacity of mind, patriotism, eloquence, the exquisite sen- 

timent of personal dignity allied to an excessive politeness, to- 
gether with an irresistible tendency towards the charms of so- 
| cial life, were the principal features of the national character. 
| But when coffee, tea, and tobacco successively occupied a 
| Place in their habits, each of these more or less deleterious 
}agents imprinted a sensible alteration on these fine and) 
noble attributes; and notwithstanding the continuous action | 
of wine upon the French people, “ who still possess the best | 
blood in Europe,” the close observer may remark ¢ete- 
riorating modifications in the clearness of their thought, | 
the precision of their speech, and the frank and joyous | 
expression of their aspect. Above all, literature, that sincere | 
and elevated token of the genius of a nation, has received a | 
fatal blow through the introduction of these morbid agents into 
| the usual regimen. The encouragement given by Henry the | 
| Fourth, Richelieu, and Louis the Fourteenth, to the cultivation | 
of the vine, speedily bore fruit. During those glorious reigns | 
(for the cardinal was the king of his day), the very best sort of 
people frequented the taverns; and, under the influence of their | 
association, arose that luminous literary constellation of which | 
Corneille, Moli@re, La Fontaine, Pascal, Racine, Bossuet, and 
Fénélon, were the most brilliant stars. Under Louis the 
Fifteenth (what happened while that wine-bibber, the Regent | 
Orleans, ruled, Dr. Arthaud does not say), the use of coffee 
| having become general, men of letters no longer assembled } 
round the bottle. Instead of meeting at the Croix de Lorraine, | 





Some other acts had their share in this catastrophe; | i 
amongst the Greeks, not only for its flavour but its vivifying| but the good doctor is so much in earnest with his subject, | 
slepiades, the highest medical authority of 


THE CLOSEST SHAVE OF MY LIFE, 


| 
BY A LONDON DETECTIVE. 

The prison at D is, every way considered, under a better 
organised and surer system of administration than any similar 
institution I have known. I have seen many, and looked 
somewhat closely into their methods of management and dis- 
cipline, and have often seen much to approve; but the prison 
at D. surpasses all the rest. Visitors, of whom, very pro- 
perly, but few are admitted, are amazed at the regularity, the 
order, and, most singular of all, the air of security and exceed- 
ing quiet that prevails. . 

As we wandered through the chambers in the freer part of 
the prison, we came to one from the window of which a man 
was looking so anxiously that he did not hearusenfer. When 
he turned round, his eyes were glistening with tears. The 
warden said he did nothing but stand at that window at all 
times when he was unoccupied. He was a sailor, we learned, 
whose offence was that he had beaten almost to death a com- 
rade for speaking slightingly about his wife. He was in for 
three years, six months of which had passed, and he was one 
of the best men about the prison. They had found out that he 
was accomplished—that there was no better barber anywhere ; 
so he was elevated above his fellows, to the extent of a digni- 
fied position and the responsibility of razors. . ‘ 

“He has shaved me many a time better than T could do it 
myself. Would you like a prison shave, gentlemen ?” said the 
warden. j ~ ye e 

I thought there was something quite taking in the idea, 
and acknowledged myself to be touched favourably with the 
proposition. a 

“ Johnson, you will shave this gentleman,” said the warden. 

I threw off my coat, and settled myself comfortably in the big 


— teaches the arts. Whom have not flowing cups made where Boileau composed his Chapelain Décoiffé,or at the Mouton | chair. Johnson made grave preparations. 
eloquent ? 


Whom have they not made free and happy under 
pinching poverty?” 


| Blanc, where Racine wrote Les Plaideurs; the wits of the eigh- 
teenth century gathered together at the Café Procope. To aj 


I always hated a razor. It is a villanous necessity. I won- 
der if anybody thinks it delightful, that hissing of the sharp 


But if the vine was among the most active causes of Roman | literature full of vigour, warmth, and conviction, succeeded one | steel over the cheek, and that slow scrape over the throat, with 
greatness, it became, at a later period, by the whirl of For- | that was polished but cold; witty, but without the sign of true | the skin drawn drum-tight. : : 
tune’s wheel, the cause of its decay, exercising an invincible | genius; philosophical, but without religious vitality, mocking | When my face was shining with the soap, the warden said— 


attraction on the people of the North, the Gauls, the Cimbri, 
the Lombards, the Suevi,the Goths, and all their hordes who 
marched to the conquest of the Italian vineyards. Happily 
for the rest of the world they did not destroy in this instance, 
but if they drank hard and paid no score, such of them as re- 
turned to their native lands—the Gau!s and the Goths, for in- 
stance—took with them the civilising vine and planted it be- 
side their pleasant ravines. Gaul, however, from the earliest 
period of its history, was no stranger to the vine, the Phocwan 
colony that founded Massilia (Marseilles) having planted it on 
the Rhone. But its cultivation did not extend far from the 
Mediterranean shore, and the warlike inhabitants of remoter 
Gaul scented the vineyards of Italy from afar, and poured 
Sou te ee of the Alps to gratify their desire. To this 
cause Livy directly ascribes their irruption. “ Attracted by the 
savour of our fruits, and principally of our wine, which was 
for them a pleasure before unknown, they crossed the dividing 
mountains.” When Cresar conquered Gaul he found vineyards 
in various parts of the country, and has recorded it as his 
opinion that the wine of Narbonne (whence we get fictitious 
port) was inferior to some of the growths of Greece or Italy. 

¢ vine, indeed, made such rapid progress in Gaul, that, un- 
der the pretext that there were too many, and that it hindered 
the production of corn, Domitian, the fly-killer, in one of his 


but uninformed by that spirit of lofty and wise criticism which 
attacks and overthrows vice. Who does not recognise the ce- | 
| rebral stimulus produced by coffee in the writings of Voltaire, | 
of Diderot, of D’Alembert, of Grimm, of Beaumarchais, and of 
Frederick of Prussia? These men comprehended everything, | 
| spoke admirably of everything, laughed nearly at everything— 
but felt nothing. 
| The alternate influences of wine and coffee nade themselves 
apparent in yf equal degrees up to 1815. At this period 
the liberators France left behind them a taste for tea} 


amongst the higher orders, and, “ perhaps,” an inclination for | 


beer amongst the people. These hypochondriac drinks re- 
stricted the use of wine, and from this epoch (observes Dr. 
| Arthaud) dates that pale and melancholy literature in which 
lakes, fogs, the moon, convents, tombs, cathedrals, and saints 
lof stone, played a principal part in delighting a pensive and 
| ridiculous jeunesse. In 1830, the practice of smoking became 
universal. In imitation of their young princes, the French 
adopted the cigar as the ny 4 to every face. 


“ We will leave you for five minutes, Mr.——. Is that time 
enough, Johnson ?” 

“ Quite time enough, sir,” answered Johnson. : 

The prisoner and | were left alone. My companions went 
away in another direction from that we had been pursuing, and 
the warden swung the door wide open as he passed through, 
leaving it unclosed. From my position I saw them walk along 
the top of the wall, until they came to a corner, whete they 
spoke a little with the officer in charge. Then they moved on, 
officer and all, out of sight. : 

Upon each corner of the prison wall a guard is always sta- 
tioned, well armed, to watch that no attempts at escape are 
made. The moment this one disappeared, I felt a sort of faint 
shiver of the razor against my lip. Immediately after my bar- 
ber ceased operations, walked leisurely to the door and looked 
out, and returning, paused an instant at the window where we 
had found him when we had entered. Then he came back to. 
me and resumed his work. I felt vaguely alarmed. 

Presently the prisoner spoke. His voice was very low, 








appen 
Smoke invaded the public streets, the a e cafés, and the 


towns of France resembled then (how much more now!) vast | 
| 


| censers, “ whence arose towards irritated heaven an odour of 
the foulest description.” This pervading narcotism soon re- 
vealed its effects in social facts. Idleness took possession of 


quite a whisper, indeed, and he cut his words short. But how 
distinct they were! . 
“Do you hear me, sir?’ he asked. 
“ Yes,” said L. ee cea 
“It’s a ticklish thing, this shaving, isn’t it?” said he. “But 


| 
| 


wayward fits, ordered all the vines of Gaul to be rooted up; | the mind, the activity natural to youth gave place to a scepti-| my hand is always steady. I can do what I please with a 
a proof, if any were wanting, of the low degree of his intelli-| cal carelessness, the powerlessness of substituting acts for | razor—just what [ please.” Be good enough to keep still, very 


gence, just able to comprehend the spirit of resistance to ty- 
ranny that abides in the juice offthe grape. It was reserved 
for obus, a man of genius and refinement, to restore, after 
two centuries, the desolation caused by Domitian, and once 
more the vine found its congenial home in Gaul. In A. D. 316, 
Saint Martin, the 
Gospel, into the valley of the Loire; and, in 330, the Emperor Ju- 
lian caused it to be cultivated in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
But it had already taken root on the banks of the Gironde, for 
Ausonius, who wrote about the middle of the fourth conayy, 
pesising the oysters left by the sea, on the shore of Médoc, 
Sa) them that my: 

Me 


the emperors as the excellent wines which they obtained 


wishes led to grievous mistakes in the conduct of life, and 
wants remained superior to the necessary energy which should 
|have satisfied them. Socialism, that great evidence of the 
helplessness of the individual, came forth all armed with the 
|sophisms generated by smoking. The idle naturally desired 


bread, leaving to the State to support them, their sole creed 
| being that which taught them to five at the expense of others. 
| These are Dr. Arthaud’s inferences from even a partial sub- 
| stitution of “ the weed” for the nobler plant; but he consoles 
| himself with the idea that the French get rid of a bad habit as 


were “as much esteemed on the tables | quickly as they contract one, and that, as soon as they become | —remember !” 


| convinced that the narcotic herb enervates the will, lowers the 


still, just now. I'm close on to a large vein, you see, right in 

your neck. Keep very still, and don’t stir. I know what 
| would happen, and so do you, if you stirred or spoke a word. 

Good God! These were hideous words; but the glare of 

| the man’s eve, as he came round in front of me, was appalling. 


tron saint of Tours, introduced it, with the | to get rid of the task of looking for work and earning their | 1 could not have uttered a syllable if I had died otherw ise. 


| “Now,” said he, “listen, but don’t move,” and he pressed 
the flat blade against my throat, as if by way of warning. “I 
don’t like this. I can’t stand it. I'm going ? And so help me 
| God, if you lift a finger to stop me, or make one noise, both of 
| us will have to die! I would a little rather not hurt you; but 


He sprang away, and caught up my coat and hat, which lay 


Bordeaux.” “Thus, in the fourth century,” says Dr. Ar-| tone of the nervous system, is with old men the cause of a near, still keeping the razor in his hand. The moment its 


thaud, “ the vine flourished, then as now, in the geological basins 
of the Rhone, the Garone, the Loire, the Seine, and the 
The people prepared by the use of wine to understa 
truth, became rapid converts to Christianity.” The Franks, 
who next became masters of the soil, drawn thither by the ir- 
resistible attraction of the vine, v 


improvement. They carried their regard for it so far as to 


give to the enclosures in which it was cultivated the name of 


- vigne noble,” whence by corruption came the word “ vigno- 
ble” (vineyard); and the month of October was called in their 
language 
Dr. Arthaud, “had these conquerors raised the 
to their lips than they demande 
Gaul.” 

Four elements, continues Dr. 


Frankish race, and wine. 
ment against the foreign 


lar. Wine was the intermediate power between the 
three, and for more than a thousand years these element 


till the year 1567, 
Charles the N 
race of France and the crafty house of Medicis, led astray 
perfidious counsels, sought to extinguish the moral activity 
the French, in order to favour the usurpations of the cour 


a fatal period, when that sickly 


and of the rights of the people. This king of St. Bartholomew 


sued an edict for the destruction of the 


France, and limited the quantity of ground which every 


ing np the vineyards in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux,’ a de- 
y carried into execution. Under Henry 


cree which was ruthless! 
the Fourth and Louis the Thirteenth, and 
Louis the Fourteenth, until that monarch 


Arthaud, “ govern the early his- 
tory of France: the people, the Gallican Church, the kings of 
The people cast aside their resent- | German 
princes whom their Church had, in | wine-stocks instead of thei 
some sort, nationalised by baptism, and who gave evidence of 
a lively sympathy in that species of cultivation which was most 
popu 


larzest vineyards in | quantities, according 


host of paralytic affections—such as paralysis of the spinal 


Sadne. | marrow and premature weakening of the brain,—and with | leaped up, seized the chair in which I had been sitting, and 
nd the | young men an infinity of tics and neuralgias, and, graver still, | shouted lustily. 


of idleness, which engenders indigence, the mother of every 
moral deviation—then, he says, the French will abruptly 


neglected nothing towards its | abandon smoking, and in the “goddess bottle” (la dive bou- | 


| teille) will recover the moral and physical health of their 
| ancestors ! 

Dr. Arthaud would hardly be a Frenchman, and a lover of 
| French wine, if he did not wind up with a parting dig at Beer, 


“the month of wine.” “And no sooner,” observes | and the people who delight in it. He admits the excellence of | 
: » enchanted cup | Hungarian and Rhenish wines, and ascribes the highest quali- 
sd baptism of the Chureh of| ties to the people amongst whom they are produced ; observ- 


ing that Prince Metternich, the most prominent amongst mo- 
dern German statesmen, owed his superiority to the stimula- 
ting qualities of his own Johannisberg; and saying of the 
yple generally, that if they had multiplied their 

r hops and pipes, they would long 

since have acquired a more commanding political position. 
But the doctor's study of the parallelism between wine and 


| 


other | civilization would, he says, be incomplete without casting a | 
S$ pre- 
in union over the destinies of France. This union lasted 


“ 


glance at the countries which lie beyond the vinous zone. 
cannot forbear to notice that the tendency of these countries 


, ; prince, | is towards a state of immobility. Incapable of creating or im- his kn¢ es. 
inth, sprung from a mésalliance between the noble 

by 
of | of the knowledge they have acquired. 


‘ ; ‘ court of 
Rome to the detriment of the liberties of the Gallican Church, | 


proving anything by their own unassisted efforts, all their in- 
stitutions have for their object the stability and preservation 
There are countries na- 


voured by Heaven, who cannot enjoy it by reason of despot- 


| drinks.” 


| 


racy which governs England drinks claret hy 
| 


middle classes, who are its great support, absorb 


turally deprived of wine that know how to procure it by means | h 
| of commerce” (this is a great admission); “there are others, mad.” 
dh : ; » | fa 
who, like Domitian, massacred his own Christian subjects, is- 


that the 
generous 


| frightful contact was removed, my inertness vanished. I 
He turned upon me like a tiger. 

“ Ah, you will have it, then!” he cried, and rushed toward 

e. 
“" thrust him aside with the heavy chair, and lifting it high 
| in the air, brought it down crashing upon him. He sank fora 
isecond, but quickly rose again. He was heavier than I, and 
twice as strong, I suppose. Persons who have thus been in 
position:: of great danger will not be astonished to hear that I 
forgot, after my first cry, to call out at all. I thought only oj 
| defendirig myself. ‘ : 
| This state of things did not last a quarter of a nfinute. He 
would Fave beaten me down soon enough, had I not, in sheer 
| desperation, made use of a trick which I had once before seen 
| success! ully employed. I moved my eyes suddenly from him, 
| and sta:-ed wildly into the space behindghim, pointing, at the 
same time and in the same direction, With my arm. By a 
lucky chance I pointed to the window. 

I think that movement saved my life. - ; 

He stopped, irresolute, glanced at the window, flung his 
hands over his , gasped as if he were choking, and, 
| dashin;: the Rit the stone wall, fell trembling upon 
As I stepped swiftly across the floor, he called out 


| 


| to me: ¥ : ’ 

| “Don’t go, don’t go!” he said. “Stand there, at the door, if 
| you choose, but wait a minute. It’s all over now; and, per- 
aps, if you hear me, you won't wonder that I was driven 


I hardly knew how to act; but as I involuntarily checked 


ism or ignorance ; and others, again, consume wine in variable | My steps, he continued :-— 

to prevailing economical, or medical pre- mow 

u c pro- | judices. But, however this may be, the social condition of the road, a woman with a child in her arms, standing in 
een gave to the culture of the vine. Henry the Third, the | these people confirms, everywhere, and without exception, the a door- way. A D 

of the League, also issued letters patent, in 1578, ‘forroot-| great law which decrees that the civilisation of a nation is and baby. She doesn’t know I'm here—thank God for that. 

| always in proportion to the quality and quantity of the wine it| 1 came here under a wrong name, and she supposes Tm 

And the converse of this proposition he asserts to | 

during the reign of| be equally true. “ Let it never be forgotten that the aristo- 

became the slave of | c 

Madame de Maintegon and the Jesuits, a better administration, 


“Look out at that window, sir, and you'll see, just over 


That's my wife and baby—my poor wife 


far away at sea. I am sure it would break her heart to 
know the truth. Well, sir, that’s my home. I've seen it, and 
I've seen her, every day, now, these three months. It used to 
make me crazy, but I bear it better now. But this chance—* 


} 
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this great chance—was too much for me. - And to think that | 
I came near losing all hope of ever seeing her again! } 

Could I doubt those struggling sobs and tears? There was 
truth in every tone. I loo ced through the window, and saw, | 
as he told me, a woman standing on a threshold opposite, with | 
a little child. She tossed it up laughingly once or twice, and 
disappeared. YF ies - 

eu won't trust me, I know,” said the prisoner; “but I 
want to beg you not to let the warden know of this. It’s no 
use, 1 know. Well, I swear that I'll be true to home after this. | 
Nothing but three years solitary now, and who can live through | 
that? No, no, you'll let this go by, won't you? You may be- 
lieve me—you may indeed.” 

Feet shuffling along the f $s announced the return of my 
companions. - The prisoner en leavoured to calm himself, and 
| put on an air of unconcern which I think was very successful 
under the circumstances. | 

“ Not shaved yet?” said the warden, astonished. If he had | 
but known how close a shave I had been through! 

“] have broken my razor,” said Johnson, looking appealingly 
at me. “See, sir! must have another.” 

“ Very well,” said the warden. “ Will you wait ?” he asked | 


’ 


ne 

“IT think not,” said I. “ Another time will do for me.” 

So I wiped my face, and we went on our way. 

Of course I was bound to tell the warden what had hap- 
pened; but even in that great excitement which naturally fol- 
lowed so narrow an escape, I think that I set forward all that I 
could in the poor fellow’s favour. The warden received the 
story with perfect composure, and assured me that he would 
act in such a manner as he thought the occasion needed. He | 
condemned his own heedlessness in opening so evident an op- | 
portunity for guilt, with much more earnestness than he spoke | 
of the event itself. | 

I could not resist visiting the wife of Johnson. I discovered 
that his story was true, and learned his real name. She was 
happy in her ignorance of his real condition. I sought to as- 
certain whether she was able to sustain herself until he should 
rejoin her; and then she told me that Mr. ——, the warden of | 
the prison, had also come to her, shown interest in her behalf, 
for which she could not well account, and assured her of his 
aid and protection in any need that might come to her. She 
was most grateful, but wondered why he had done so. 

A few months ago the following newspaper paragraph a 
peared. It was much copied and, I suppose, will be readily 
remembered :— 

“ It is the custom at the prison at D—— to permit prisoners | 
whose terms are within a few weeks of expiration, to work out- | 
side the walls under the supervision of an officer. This privi- 
lege is, in most cases, gladly accepted. A few weeks ago, how- 
ever, it was declined by a man who, as his time of freedom drew 
near, appeared more restless under his confinement than any 
others. On inquiry it was found that this prisoner had a wife 
and child living directly within view of the walls, and that 
for nearly three years he had seen her daily, she being all the 
while ignorant of his imprisonment, and supposing that her 
husband, who was a sailor, was at sea, on a long voyage. He 
was unwilling that, at the last moment, the fact should be re- 
vealed to her; and, at his own request, he continued within 
the walls until his liberation, which took place last week. Ex- | 
cepting on one occasion, his conduct while in prison had been | 
without blemish.” 

——_-> 
MY THREE MULES. 

A mule in the Briton’s mind is generally associated with an | 
ill-conditioned quadruped of meagre and stunted fogm, mangy | 
coat, and shabby tail, which, infinitely inferior in every respect 
to a horse, is even deficient in the staid and resi ble de- 
meanour which characterises a well-kept donkey. 





et-pin. ee, to understand that it was next to impossible 
to accomplish this by a lateral pull, by a series of most extra- 
ordinary mancevres she would get the long line twisted round 
her body, and when, in nautical phrase, it was “ hove short, all 
her strength would be brought to bear to uproot the pi 
“hitched up” to a tree, as is usually the case at night 
camped in hostile Indian country, she would endeavour to 
lease herself by a succession of short sharp jerks, that no ordi- 
nary bridle could possibly withstand, so that I was compelled 
to adopt other and more effectual means of restraint. When 
Felix succeeded in her attempts to escape, weary were the hunts 


she used to give me. On these occasions, when I succeeded in | 


espying her retreat, if I was on foot, and her lasso was broken 
off short, it was next to impossible for me to secure her. If, on 
the contrary, she had dragged the picket-pin, she would allow 


| me to secure her after a little trouble, seemingly aware that it 


was useless to gallop off, as the trailing pim would most likely 
entangle in the underwood, and pull her up. But when I ap- 
peared on horseback, she always gave in at once, with the ex- 
ception of thrusting her head into a bush the moment she spied 
me, with the feeble hope, that as she could not then see me, she 
herself would likewise be invisible. This playing at “ bo-peep,” 
and her trifling partiality for myself were, 


this feeling of attachment took place when I was mining on 
the Klamath river, in Northern California. I had picketed her 
near my tent, when one night, as usual, my lady broke her la- 


reat-line, and bolted. Having at that time no other mount, I! 


sought her on foot; but in spite of my travels, and the rewards 
1 offered for her apprehension, I could glean no tidings of my 
runaway. Coming home weary and footsore on the third 
evening, I mentally resolved to take no more trouble to regain 
her. Xs I got near my tent, I noticed an animal standing in 
close proximity to it; but not paying much attention to the in- 
cident, I approached nearer, when I saw it was a mule without 
saddle or bride. Could it be possible? that familiar form— 
that peculiar attitude—above all, that one ear! “ Yes, yes,” a 
they say at the Victoria, “ it was—it was Felix!” Withaglow 


va 


of gratitude for this voluntary return, I went to her side, and | 


patted her neck, and for a moment the wicked eye seemed to 
soften, as gently whinnying, she rubbed her head against my 


shoulder, in token of remembranee. As if, however, ashamed | 
of the transitory weakness into which I had been betrayed by | 
her feelings, the very next morning I narrowly escaped a vi- | 


cious kick from her hind-leg, that, if it had taken effect, would 
certainly have lamed me for life. At last, finding Felix utterly 
untamable, I parted with her. 

Juanita washer successor. This was a young Oregon mule, 
rather small and weak for her breed, but still of good points, 
and very handsome. To atone for her want of height, she was 
as active and supple as # cat, and shared, it would almost seem, 
in the plurality of lives ascribed to that domestic animal. One 
day when the trail ran across a narrow ledge of rock, with a 
precipice on one side, and a sheer mountain-wall on the other, 


we unfortunately encountered another mule-train, and the ledge | 
being narrow, this made the passing each other a very delicate | 
affair. In this emergency, the “bell” mule of the advancing | 


train made a rush, and got the wall of us ; as she passed Juanita, 
the pack of the two mules grazed—it was enough—the equili- 
brium of my little mule was destroyed, and to my dismay I saw 
her reel to one side, totter for a moment on the verge of the 
precipice, and then over she went. In order to recover the 
pack, but without the slightest hope of finding the bearer of it 
alive, we managed, by a circuitous route, to reach the base of 
the mountain. What was our astonishment to find Juanita, 
without her load, quietly cropping the grass, as if nothing un- 
usual had occurred! On examination, we found the only in- 
jury she had sustained was a few rubs. She owed her safety 
to the thick underwood which clothed the mountain-side, and 


think, about the | 
only weak points in Felix’s character. The chief instance of 


| we met or overtook on the trail but had sustained more or less 
loss by their attacks. First amongst these red-skin depreda- 
tors was the tribe of the “ Rogue River,” whose suspicious cog- 
nomen had been given them by the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
j agents, who found these the only Indians in all Oregon the 
| Were unable to control and trade with. it was the Rogue Ri- 
| ver territory in which we were now camped. In order to re- 
cover our lost animals, it was agreed that, while the main body 
of the train moved along the trail, two or three mounted men 
should be sent out, each in a different direction, to look for the 
runaways. I was one of the parties who volunteered for the 
duty ; so, saddling Pepita, I set forth upon the quest. As the 
prairie on which we had camped was of a dry stony nature, 
there were no tracks that could point out the direction which 
the animals had taken, so that for my part I rode at haphazard 
towards a wood three or four miles to our right. Here, to my 
delight, 1 shortly discovered “signs” of those I sought, and 
immediately took up the trail; but as, owing to the nature of 
the ground, I frequently lost it, full three or four hours elapsed 
while I was thus engaged, and still no signs of the fugitives. 
By this time I found m involved in the labyrinth of an 
undulating hill-country, ly wooded with small groves of 
dwarf oak-trees. With eyes bent upon the trail I was following, 
I mounted the crest of a hill somewhat higher than the rest, 
and was about to descend into the valley, which lay on its 
other side, when a wild cry startled me. Lifting up my eyes, 
| what asight met them! Great heavens! just below was a 
| camp-fire, round which a large party of Indians were cookin 
something was which | unfortunately near enough to distinguish 
was a portion ofa horse, probably our poor filly. Here was a con- 
tre-temps! To this day, I have often wondered which party 
was most surprised at seeing the other—the Indians or t But 
| I had no time to discuss such irrelevant subjects then, for, as L 
turned to flee, I saw the red skins rush to their horses that 
were feeding around, with an earnestness that left little doubt 
that their purpose was to endeavour to capture the rash inter- 
loper, myself. 
As if she recognised the dread emergency of her master, or 
perhaps stampeded by the pealing whoops of the Indians, 
epita threw herself on our return-trail with a speed that 
would have soon distanced the Indians, who, having caught 
| their horses with amazing celerity, now clattered in our rear, 


| But, unfortunately, the nature of the country through which I 
had to pass forbade making a straight course, and I was com- 
pelled to keep Pepita well in hand, in order to make the de- 
tours which the timber and broken ground absolutely required. 
| In addition to this drawback, my pursuers, with Indian craft, 
| took advantage of their numbers, to spread out right and left, 
so that any divergence from a straight line brought me neces- 
sarily nearer to some of them. These chances in their favour, 
together with their reckless riding, in which I dared not in- 
dulge, as an accident would have my death-warrant, al- 
most atoned to the other side for their disadvantage in point of 
oo and though 1 certainly drew ahead, it was far more 
slowly than I desired. Fortunately, however, I was heading 
in a right direction for the prairie; and every now and then, 
as I topped a hill, I saw that I was nearing the much-wished- 
for haven of safety. Hill and timber also began to disappear 
| as I approached to open; and I was gradually enabled to in- 
| crease my pace, so that the “ ruck” of the pursuers were 
off, and only three or four of them still hung on to the chase. 
Soon the speed at which I fled brought me close to the prairie ; 
‘in fact, only a small barrier of hills lay between it and the 
| po. along which I was now racing, when the whoops of the 
ndians in my rear, which had for sometime ceased, again 
upon my ear, and I was conscious that something had Someel 
| them, as they evidently encouraged each other to proceed. Glan- 
cing ahead, I easily discovered the reason for this demonstra- 
| tion, and as I did so, that natural ornament, my hair, by no 


epita mia! her own light and supple form. Like all mules, Juanita had | means felt so safe upon my head as it had done a moment or 


mule of Mexico, that bore me so far, and so well, on the weary | her caprices, but after a gentle and subdued fashion, as was her | two before ; for, intersecting my course at right angles, there 


trails of California and Oregon, what would thy Andalusian 


own nature. Foremost among them was the amiable “ pen- 


| ran a stream which I remembered fording while following the 


blood reply if such a vagabond as we have described should chant” for my riding-mule, which she showed in many ways. | horses’ trail. Through or over this obstacle it was n 


say to thee: “I am a mule, and a sister?” Methinks I see thy | 
proud dilating nostril approach suspiciously the humble appel- 

lant, to be drawn quickly back again with a cry of disdain, and | 
a Vicious fling, to mark thy repudiation of the vile impeach- | 
ment. Pepita would be almost justified in so acting, for the | 
mule of Mexico has a surpassing superiority over her English 

representative. In Oregon, as in California, the mule takes pre- 

cedence of the horse, and in every respect is a more desirable 

animal; for while she is his equal in speed, her power of endu- 

rance are much greater. On the trail, 150 or 200 pounds is the 

full load of a horse, while a mule frequently carries 300, and 

yet keeps up her condition better on hard fare and lengthened 

travel. , 

The first mule I possessed in Oregon was 1 Felix. Mule 
of a burned mustang sire, the only thing hay bout thee was 
thy name. Tall, strong, wiry, and excessive ugly, with the eye 
of a fiend, and a temper to correspond, thy right appellation 
had been“ Demonia!” This wicked eye, and the loss of one ear, | 
which the Indian half-breed of whom I bought Felix had one 
day severed from her head iy a moment of savage exasperation | 
at her freaks, gave her a sinister look, that by no means belied 
her quality. “As obstinate as a mule” isa common saying, but 
the obstinacy of this one was that of three ordinary mules. | 
How I endured her vagaries for the few months I had her, 1| 
hardly know ; but as far as stanchness and speed went, she was 
invaluable for a pack-mule, had her temper been less vile. 
Then, again, she was, in a manner, attached to me, for the sim- | 
ple reason, 1 believe, that I was not afraidof her. Had I feared | 
her, Felix would have killed me over and over again. There | 
was an unpleasant legend attached to this mule, to the effect | 
that she had-thrown one of her numerous masters—for no one 
could ever keep her long—from her back, broken his leg with a 
kick, and while he was lying on the ground, unable to rise, had 
attacked him with her teeth. Two ideas seemed always pre- 
sent to Felix’s mind—namely, to get rid of the pack by day, | 
and of the picket by night. Arranging her pack for the trail | 
in amorning was no agreeable operation, as it was necessary to | 
keep well away from her heels behind, and her teeth before ; 
and yet, with an eye to both of these, one had perforce to | 
pack her most carefully, for if the load touched her sensitive | 
withers, it was “stand clear.” Kicking, rearing, plunging, and 
rolling, with a nostril-cry like a trumpet, away went the load 
right and left, and her struggles never ceased till she had dives- 
ted herself of every encumbrance ; and if the load chanced to 
- forward when on the trail, the same performance took 
place. 

I have often, with a feeling in which amusement and aggra- 
vation were blended, slyly watched her efforts to escape at night. 
With her usual demoniac cunning, she would never attempt her 
tricks till she saw me lain down before the fire, apparently 
usleep. Satisfied on this score, she would prepare for action. 
When picketed, which operation was performed by attaching 
one end of my lasso of twisted hide round her neck, and the 
other to a stake driven firmly in the ground, she would first of 
all try to break the lasso by a series of plunges; and fail- 
ing in that, her next aim was to attempt to draw the pick- 
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On the trail, her station was always next to her favourite, upon 
whom she lavished many endearments, such as rubbing herself 
against him, and nibbling his tail. To such a height did this 
great passion reach, that I fancy it must have been her first. 
Once when I was driving her and some other unladen mules 
past a “corral,” or cattle enclosure on Shusta Plains, Miss 
Juanita detected the presence of her chosen one amongst a 
crowd of other horses. Without more ado, she betook herself 
to charge the fence of the corral, which was quite as high as 
an ordinary turnpike-gate, topped it cleverly, and calmly took 
her usual place by her horse’s side. This continuous display 
of affection, I am sorry to say, was entirely unreciprocated by 
my riding-horse, who would often ungallantly reply wi sly 
kick to the lady's advahces. This poor little mule m ly 
have been born under an unlucky star, for she was gé lly 
unfortunate. Her fate was a very sad one. One day, when 
fording a river in Oregon, the powerful stream took her com- 
pletely off her feet, and swept her into the rapids, where her 
struggles unfortunately caused the heavy pack of flour with 
which she was laden to slip on one side, and overbalance her, 
and though, knife in hand, I swam to her assistance, ere I could 
manage to cut away the load, all was over—my poor Juanita 
was drowned ! 

But now, in the pride of thy beauty, step forth, noble bastard 
of Andalusia and Mexico. Ay, curvet, my pet; ‘tis but the 
*“ pose” of a coquette, and shows off the sheen of thy black vel- 
vety coat to the best advantage! Fifteen hands ifan inch ; limbs 
clean and fine as a racer; large eye and little hoof, undistigured 
by shoe; silken nostrils, wide and dilating; an arrow in speed, 
a very Blondin in surety; stanch on the trail, and good-tem- 
pered at the bivouac—behold a steed fit for an emperor! I 
purchased her at a long figure of a Spaniard at the northern 
mines, whom poverty and sickness compelled to part with this 
pearl of mules; and though he sold her to save his life, he re- 
ceived the money with reluctance. “ Be kind to her, and she 
will repay you in the hour of need,” were his last words to me, 
and he was in earnest, for though he came of a race of the 
cruelest horsemen in the world, the mule’s good qualities had 
won even his consideration, 

] found Pepita al] Icould expeet ; her performance was quite 
equal to what her appearance promised. Once, in particular, 
her qualities of speed and bottom were severely put to the test ; 
and, in fact, if they had not stood the trial well, I should not 
now have been writing this tribute to her memory, for, on the 
occasion in question, she indubitably saved my life. I was 
then one of a party travelling the great Columbian trail with a 
pack train of horses, laden with flour, bound to the northern 
mines. When about three days’ journey from the Ciskion 
Mountains, the bodndaries of Oregon and California, we camped 
as usual in the evening; but the next morning we were sur- 
prised to find that a mare and her young filly were missing 
from our “ cavallada.” 

We concluded that the cattle had simply strayed, and did 
not attribute our loss to the Indians; for, somewhat to our sur- 
prise, we had as yet experienced no troubles at the hands of these 
gentry. Isay, “ somewhat to our surprise,” because hard] 


should go at any hazard. It was a deep, rapid stream, the un- 
even stony bottom of which, pesuapitiile by the rocks in 
places jutted above the surface, rendered a good deal of care 
necessary in fording it with safety. But this would require 
time, and time was a commodity of which at the present mo- 
ment I was extremely deficient. In fact, the delay in drawing 
rein would most likely be fatal, as, though it might not actually 
permit of the Indians coming up with me, it would certain! 
bring me within easy range of their rifles. Rapidly calculating 
all this, I measured with my eye the width of the stream, 
which, at a point near at hand, narrowed, as far as I could 
judge, to about eight or nine yards. As I did so, the words of 
the sick Spaniard flashed across my mind when he parted with 
his mule: “ Be kind to her, and she will repay you in the hour 
of need.” “IL accept the omen!” I cried aloud. “| have per- 
formed my part of the contract, and now, Pepita, for yours, 
for the hour of need is come, I shall try the leap.” 

As I formed this resolution, I was perfectly well aware that 
the chance I was about to attempt was no child’s play; it was 
really neck or nothing, for if the mule failed me, t was a dead 
man to a certainty. The most ugly aspect of the affair consis- 
ted in the fact, that I was quite ignorant of Pepita’s capabilities 
for the attempt, for, strange to say, though | had frequently 
put her over fallen timber and other débris, I had never before 
tried her with a flat leap ; and this before us was one that wonld; 
require all the powers of a well-trained hunter. Determined 
to leave the effort entirely to the mule herself, when I hac fairly- 
headed her at the leap, I slackened the reins. The sagacious: 
animal seemed to understand what was expected of her, for as 
she made her rush, I felt she was pulling herself together for the 
leap, and instinctively I knew she would accomplish it. ‘True 
enough, with a bound as if she had passed her life steepke-chas- 
ing, the noble mule flew across the streana, and landed safely 
on the opposite bank, with a good half yard to spare. With # 
fruitless volley from their rifles, the discomfited Indians pursued. 
me no further, and cantering on to the prairie, I struck the trail, 
and rejoined my companions. 

[ have before alluded to the surety of Pepita’s footing ; such 
reliance did 1 ultimately place in it, that I came to consider 
myself as safe‘on her back as on my own feet, and, however 
dangerous the trail, [never dismounted. Thisis saying a great 
deal , for it is almost impossible to imagine, without experience, 
the formidable nature ot some of the trails to the northern mines 
of California, which we frequently travelled. I have ofien rid- 
den along the verge of a precipice on a path so narrow that 
there was just a foothold and nothing more, and in some places 
to make matters worse, even the miserable path was worn away, 
anda gap of perhaps a yard intervened. At these places of 
danger, Pepita would place her nose to the ground, and having 
through that medium realised the “ situation,” would move fer- 
ward one leg after the other, then trip smartly and giagerly 
over the gap. In such situations, I never on any accouyt touched 
my bridle, it always hung loose on the mule’s neck—to have 
disturbed her calculations by using it would have been as much 
as my life was worth. 


yatrain} Once, and once only, did this wonderful mule, make a fauz 
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pas, and then it was the result of an accident next to impossible 
against. We were on the trail to the Salmon River, 


| 


E ALBION. 


planets. Astronomers have begun to speculate very busily 
about the photosphere of the sun, and the idea has been hesita- 


| Saturn and Neptune. And we may add that it is likely that 
| Neptune, large as it is, may be attended by rings and satellites 


& most mountainous district in the northern mines, and our | tingly thrown out that possibly, underneath all that flaming en-| which as yet we have failed to discover, but which will aid in’. 
path lay along one of these dangerous passes which I have des- | velope, people may live and a world exist something like our | compensating his great distance from the central orb. 


cribed, and to add to the difficulty of the route, it was covered 
with loose stones. All my companions dismounted, yet I still 
remained on the back of my mule, although I could not help 
remarking that Pepita displayed unwonted trepidation as we 
roceeded, and certainly, as the loose stones were dislodged By 
er hoofs, and rolled rumbling over the edge of the rocky pre- 
cipice into the unknown depths below, they conveyed a warn- 
not to be misunderstood. All in amoment I felt aslip and 

a scramble beneath me; Pepita essayed desperately to recover 
herself, but in vain, and her hind-legs went completely over the 
precipice, I thought all was over, and with an ordinary horse 
such a conclusion would have been correct, for he would as- 
suredly have fought and struggled only to have consigned him- 
self and his rider into the abyss below. Not so with my noble 


self-possessed mule ; as if divining that her own unaided efforts 
could never enable her to regain the path—which was the fact 
t 


—she acted in the only way that by any possibility have 
saved us. With fore-legs dug i he path, she contrived to 
plant her hind ones against the small inequalities on the face 
of the precipice, which was not absolutely sheer at this point, 
and thus clinging like a cat, she remained perfectly still! For 
myself the suddenness and intensity of the danger completely | 
upset my presence of mind. How long does the reader imagine | 
it took me to disengage my feet from the stirrups, rise from the | 
saddle, and throw myself on the narrow ledge? These opera- 
tions, which might have been effected in a few seconds, took 
me as many minutes, My comrades, also standing aghast at 
my peril, forgot to aid me. But once on terra firma again, my 
courage returned, and I strained every nerve to rescue my brave 
Pepita. Getting a couple of Jassos ‘under her hind quarters, 
and making a purchase of her tail, we hove upon them, till by 
main force we dragged her on to the ledge, where she soon re- 
gained her legs, and was saved. So attached did I become to | 
this mule, that I intended, when I quitted California, to have 
sent her round by the overland route to New York, and trans- 
ported her thence to England, but a sad accident defeated my 
purposes. Pepita escaped the manifold dangers of the bullet, 
the precipice, and the torrent, to which she was often exposed, 
ouly to succumb toa strange untoward fate: she was slain by 
the bite of a rattlesnake. ; 


> -—_—— 


LIGHT THEORIES. 

Light travels down to us all the way trom the sun. So we 
are told. But being of a sceptical and rather heterodoxical turn 
of mind, we venture to dispute received opinions on this point. 
Of course, in a certain sense, we fully admit that light travels | 





| 


all the way from the solar orbs—else we should not see the sun. | fully 750 times greater than those of all the planets put together. | 


But this much must be said even of the fixed stars which is | 
visible to us by the help of Lord Rosse’s huge telescope. 
5 of the daylight, which now floods the clear autumn | 

; we ask if all that mass of light rays down to us 
through the abyss of vacancy which separates our planet from | 


| though still enormous, is lessened. 
is, that the sun owes his apparent (not real) monopoly of gene- | 


We entertain no doubt about it. We are sorry to see 
great names recently indulging in very opposite hypothe- 
: some of them denying that there is a photosphere around 


| the sun at all; others giving out that the sun must be a molten | 


liquid mass, or perhaps of substance little more compact than a 
comet. For our own part, we entertain no doubt that ere long 
all such ideas will be relegated to the limbo of antiquated and 
ignoble vanities. We go further. We maintain that every 
planet is luminous. Also that, speaking roughly, they are lu- 
minous in proportion to their size; or, more correctly, in pro- 
portion to their mass, and power of attraction. Upon our prin- 
ciple that all matter rays off electricity and light, does not the 
sun’s mere immensity of bulk account for his apparent mono- 
voly of power and light? He is reckoned nearly 1,400,000 times 
arger than the earth—certainly he is 355,000 times heavier; if 
then the earth and sun give out light each simply in proportion 
to its mass, the light of the former compared to that of the latter 
must be fainter than a rushlight held up in the blaze of the sun- 
shine. Everything is comparative. There 1s light even at night 
for animals whose eyes are more absorbent of light than ours ; 
and the stars shine all the day long, although we cannot see 
them for the far superior blaze of the sun. Even so the planets 
have each a phosphorescence of their own, although so feeble 
that hitherto no note has been taken of it. 


I. 

But it may be said—* Even granting what you say—even 
granting that the light does not proceed from the sun all the 
way out to the planets, and that it is generated in an ether- 
sphere which surrounds each of them ; still the light is not truly 
theirs—it is caused by the action of the sun.” We have granted 
that, in a certain sense. We have said that it is mainly due to 
an influence proceeding from the sun: but we did so with a 
qualification. We have said that, strictly speaking, it is due 
not wholly to the influence of the sun, but rather to a mutual 
interaction between sun and planet. Owing to the immense 
size of the sun, his part in the mutual action is 355,000 times 
greater than that of the earth: nevertheless the earth has her 
influence too, small though ithe. And when we come to the 
larger planets, such as Jupiter and Saturn, the difference, 
What, then, we maintain 


rating light, heat, and electricity not (speaking roughly) to any 
peculiarity in the constitution of his orb, but simply to his su- 
perior size. We maintain that each of the planets as truly 
(though, from inferior size, more feebly) generates light, health, 
and electricity as the sun itself. The volume, or apparent size, 
of the sun is about 550, and its mass, or actual attractive power, 


Is not this sufficient to explain the difference? Take a magnet 


We | of the largest size—then take another six hundred times less, | 


and sever it into a dozen = and place those pieces at vary- 
ing distances around the large one: what will be the result? 
ill not the action of the large magnet upon the others be so 


the sun? We venture to think that, instead of travelling nearly overpowering that, to appearance, it will be the sole foree in 
100,000,000 of miles, the immediate source and fountain of our | #¢tion ? Will it not so control the motions of the others that they 
daylight exists, perhaps, not more than 50 or 100 miles from | Will seem to have no power of theirown? And yet they have 
the surface of the earth. Our atmosphere, we presume it is ad- | identically the same kind of power as the large magnet, only 
mitted, consists of air and ether—the former being necessar | lesser in degree. Even such, we maintain, is the relation be- 
to the propagation of sound, the latter being the special medium | tween the sun and the planets. Each member of our solar sys- 
of light. Going beyond this, we hold that the ether is not only | tem alike has a power of generating light, heat, and electricity. 
the medium for the transmission, but also a cause, and the im-| Each planet, too, acts upon its neighbours (by attraction, &c.) 
mediate source to us of our daylight. The air, composed of just as the sun does; and they altogether act upon the sun. The 
gases comparatively heavy, is yb os at the surface of the | 8¥n,-in fact, could not maintain its brightness without them, 
earth; the ether is purest, and probably densest, in the higher | ®2y more than they could have light and heat without the sun. 

ns, forming the outermost envelope of our planet. It is hus we see that the sun is not the sole source of force in 
this et 1 envelope which, vibrating to the electric influence | Our planetary system, and only appears to be so from its su- 
of the sun, produces the floods of light which make day on the | petior size. So that the current notion among men of science 
surface of the earth. | (which we lately heard elaborately expounded before a learned 


If this be not true, consider what we are called upon to be- | Society) that the sun, being the sole fountain of force, is yearly | 


lieve. According to the received opinion, which maintains | exhausting himself, and that in future ages _the supply of 
that all the light of this world comes raying through space from | heat, &c. to the planets will be so greatly diminished, that they 
the sun, the entire region of space inclosed within the orbit of | will be reduced to the forlorn condition of men shivering and 
the earth must be full of light as brilliant as our noonday radi- | tying to warm themselves at a dying fire, is all moonshine. 
ance. Nay, much more so; for, if the rays of light travel from | The life in our planetary system does not all proceed from the 
the sun in the manner commonly believed, increasing rapidly | WM, but is the result of a mutual action between each and all. 
us the distance from the sun diminishes, then the whole region | The planets give in proportion as they receive. If the sun 
of space through which the inferior planets, Venus and Mer- | gives out the most force, he also (by all the planets and comets 
cury, move ought to be a-blaze with dazzling light. But such, as | #pproaching him by turns) receives the most. According to 


any one may see, is not the ease. If we stand behind a huge | the current theory, if there were one planet less in our system, | 


pillar while a Bude light shines full upon the other side of it, | it would be better for the others, seeing that the sun’s force 
we may be in darkness where we stand (and will be so unless | Would not be so soon exhausted. According to our view, the 
there be objects around to reflect back the light to us,) but we | —_—" be a diminution in the life-power of the whole 
will see streams of light passing through the air on either side | SY* 
ofus, Such streams of light we ought (if the received opinion om. 
were correct) to see by night through the telescope,or with the | But these views of ours, if correct, throw important light on 
naked eye, passing on either side of the earth, raying out from | a question which lately was keenly discussed, and which cer- 
the sun to the more distant planets. But we do not see any | tainly is a very interesting one. We mean the question as to 
such phenomena. The interplanetary spaces are full, not of | the plurality of worlds. A book has been written by a man of 
light, but of darkness. | mar, ktitled “ Are there more worlds than one ¥’ Who has 
Whence, then, comes the light of the earth? "We answer— | answered that question in the negative? According to the 


Possibly there may be more planets than have yet been dis- 
covered ; yet it seems as if the present grand autocracy of the 
sun could not coexist if there were many more than we know 
of. Nor let it be supposed that the sun, comparatively stable 
as he is, is free from those variations of condition which the 
planets undergo. The pianets are ever varying their positions 
relatively to the sun, and thereby influence his condition. For 
example, if all the planets were to be (as they have been and 
will be again) at the same time im one line, thus— 

* * x - 


* * 


SUN. mt E. M. J. & v. N. 
In such a case, the whole stinrulating power of the planets 
would play only upon one side of the sun, and the other side 
would probably be as much in darkness as earth is at night. 
Indeed, as each planet would then intercept the influences of 
those farther off—just as the moon cuts off from us the action 
of the sun—would not the great san himself suffer in a modified 

| degree the effects of an eclipse ? 


s. 


IV. 
| One word in addition, good reader. You see the moonlight 
shining all around you in these clear frosty nights with silvery 
brightness ; and savans tell you that this Is caused by the sun’s 
rays (those rays which we are told pass all the way hither from 
| the sun, though we can’t see them !) being reflected by the sur 
| face of the moon. Do you believe it? Andif so, what do you 
think the moon is made of since its surface is so excellent a re- 
flector? Polished steel? or quicksilvered giass? Earth is to 
the moon what the moon is to the earth, only much larger and 
brighter. Well, then, choose the very clearest, brightest, and 
most dagzling day in the whole year, and loo about you on 
the illuminated surface of our globe ; does it sh ine as the moon 
shines? Or ascend a mountain, the higher the better, and look 
down upon the valleys, and woods, and fields below you. Do 
they dazzle you as the moon does? Do not rat.her the greens 
and browns of the land and the blue of the sea come up to you 
faint and pale in hue, and in no respect whatever resembling a 
splendid blaze of pure white light? Instead of the faint hues 
which you see being able to penetrate 240,000 miles through 
space to the moon, you feel that another mile further’ up, or the * 
slightest possible haze, would obscure them altogether. How, 
then, does this dull earth of ours shine and sparkle rad‘antly 
like the moon or our sister planets? Is it by the light which 
is reflected from our ploughed fields and grassy hills— fren. our 
vast dark forests or sandy deserts? By no means. When we 
look at the moon in these brilliant nights, it is not ligt re- 
flected from its solid surface that we see, but from its etheri.al 
surface, vibrating and sparkling under the far-reaching cosmi- 
cal influence of the sun. 

And this brings us to another point. The moon is so near 
to us that we can discern with ease her solid surface of hill and 
dale, sea-like plains, and yawning craters; but can we see tlie 
actual surface of the other planets? We may perhaps get 
glimpses of the solid body of Mars ; but to regard to almost all: 
the other planets all that we really discern is their shining pho- 
tospheres. Hence we mistake their bulk. We take them for- 
larger than they really are. Hence, also, we necessarily mis 
calculate their destiny. Some of the planets, we are told, are: 
only one half or even one eight of the density of the earth, and 
that the sun himself is composed of substance only one fourth 
as solid and as full of cosmical power as the earth. We do not, 
believe this. Doubtless there may be variety in the constitu- 
tion of the orbs of the solar system; but not to the startling 
extent at present believed. Which are the planets said to re- 
semble our own in density? The smallest and nearest to us: 
in other words those where the illusory effect of the photo- 
sphere can lead us astray. Which are planets said to be much 
lighter than ours? The large and remote ones, which their 
magnificent photospheres make to appear of much greater 
bulk than they really are. The greater the mass of sun or 
planet the more distant will be the photosphere from the ac- 
tual surface of the orb. Of which phenomenon the sun himself” 
is the most striking example: his vast photosphere, or brilliant 
crown of light, expanding far beyond his solid nucleus, and 
leading astronomers to imagine his real diameter greater and 
his density less than they actually are. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





v. 
| Let us end with a query. In our article on comets (Septem- 


ber 14), we pointed out that Newton’s system requires to be 
supplemented, and that a law of repulsion hdélds as prominent 
a place in the ongoings of the universe as does the law of at- 
traction. We showed that not only comets, but all the plan- 
ets, are alternately attracted and repelled by the sun—moving, 
in obedience is double-faced principle of the universe, in 
| orbits of va degrees of ellipticity. Is there not, then, 

some fact connected with this doubly or polar action which 
| determines the obliquity of the earth’s axis to the plane of her 

orbit, and the inclination at one time of the North Pole at an- 
r| other of the South towards the great central orb of our sys- 
tem’? During one-half of earth®® course round the sun, we 
| see the North Pole incline to the sun, and in the other half the 


mediately from the sun, immediately from the earth itself. | writer, Earth holds the supreme place in the planetary system. | South Pole—with the periods of the vernal and autumnal equi- 
‘There is a tlux and reflux, an interaction, of intiuence between |The Sun exists simply to make Earth comfortable, and the | nox as transition points, where the one pole begins to be re- 
the sun and the earth; and this action manifests itself, among | planets around us are so many grand and curious orbs created | pelled and the other attracted. On the 2ist September, the 
other ways, by vibrations in the ether-sphere which surrounds for our inspection and contemplation. The grand argument | South Pole begins to incline towards the sun, and reaches its 
our planet, producing light. There is a certain cosmical influ- | by which this theory is supported is the received belief that, | maximum of inclination towards the sun on 21st December; 


ence, which we may call electric, which passes between the sun 
and earth, but that influence is not light. It does not become 
light till it acts upon the etherial envelope of the earth, no more 
than the same influence becomes heat till it has reached the 
lower and gaseous portions of our atmosphere. As we rise in | 
a balloon, or ascend the highest mountains, the light is as bril- | 
liant as ever, or more so; but heat diminishes, because the at 
mosphere, the gaseous element without which heat cannot be 
developed, is growing thinner. The same principle applies to| 
the generation of light. Both light and heat are different phe 
nomena produced by the same cosmical influence acting upon 
different media. Air is the fuel without which the cosmical | 
influence may be present (as in the upper regions of the sky,)| 
yet there is no heat. Ether is the luminiferous medium with 
out which (as in the interstellar spaces) the cosmical influence | 
may pass and repass, yet there is no light. The ether, then, 
which surrounds the earth, is actually a photosphere—a sea of 
— matter, whose vibrations send down upon us the day- 
ight, and, mingling with the atmosphere below, produce the 
warmth of the sunshine. As the vibrations are produced by 
the action of the sun, it is the portion of the ether sphere next | 
the sun which necessarily vibrates most; and thus day-light 
roes round the earth's side, ever following the sun, as we see 
it does, but not for the reason commonly believed. We repeat ; 
an influence comes from the sun (or, more strictly, is inter- 
changed between the sun and the earth,) but that influence is 
not light save where it passes through earth's ether-sphere, and | 
is not heat till, in addition, it passes through the gaseous atmo- 
sphere 

We say the same of all planets 


Ay, and of both sun and 


since light and heat proceed from the sun in a ratio which but thereupon, as the earth reaches her perihelion, or nearest 
diminishes as the square of the distance, the inferior planets, | point to the sun, the South Pole begins to be repelled. On the 
Venus and Mercury, must be so hot that water would boil and | 21st March the two Polgs are equidistant. hereafter the 
some metals be in a state of fusion; whereas the superior or!) North Pole is nearest to the sun, and attains its maximum of 
outer planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, must be | inclination on 21st of June, immediately before Earth’s aphe- 
so cold that human life, or any kind of life existing on our} lion, thereafter falling away, till at the autumnal equinox the 


| planets, could not maintain itself. Our views, however, if cor-| poles are again equidistant from the sun, and the South Pole 


| nearly 34 times more distant than Mars; and Saturn, 


rect, not only prove the falsity of this position, but tend to} 
establish the very opposite. Thus :— 

The most casual observer must be struck with the fact that 
the smaller planets are nearest to the sun, and that the large 
ones and those attended by satellites are the most remote. 
Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, are near the sun; Jupiter is | 
ranus, | 
and Neptune are respectively about 6, 13, and 21 times more | 
distant than this outmost of the smaller planets. Now, if, as 
we maintain, the light and heat of each planet are not de- 
pendent merely upon its distance from the sun, but also upon 
its own size, it follows that the larger size of the outer planets 
will in an approximate degree counterbalance their greater 
distance from the central orb. If the current theory were true, 
the light and heat of the sun must be sogiminished before 
they reached Jupiter as to be only 1-25 of what they are 
here ; so that the inhabitants of that magnificent planet would 
experience darkness and cold like that of an Arctic night. If, 
on the other hand, the view which we propose to be the true 
one, then Jupiter, fully five times earth’s distance from the sun, 
being 340 times greater in mass than the earth, will compen- 
sate the diminished inflnence of the sun by its own t power 
of evolving light and heat, So, also, in lesser degree with 


} 


once more becomes nearest to the solar orb. We see, then, 
that whenever the earth reaches that part of her course which 
is most distant from the sun, the North Pole begins to fall 
away from the sun, and the South Pole to be gradually at- 
tracted towards it; and that when the carth has attained the 
greater promimity to the solar orb, the South Pole in turn be- 
gins to fallaway. Do not these phenomena suggest facts in 
the constitution of our planet, and the relations to the sun, 
which hitherto have escaped obseryation? Demonstrably, is 
there not some marked difference between the (we shall call it 
magnetic) condition of the two poles? And is it not solely to 
the operation of this hitherto unnoticed polar principle, or 
doublefaced law of alternate attraction and repulsion that we 
ought to ascribe the variations of the seasons, which are pro- 
duced by the poles inclining each in turn towards the sun ?— 
The Press. 


Ree See 
THE CONFESSION OF A TEA-KETTLE; 
OR A HINT TO HOUSEWIVES. 


Everybody said so, and we all know what everybody says 
must be ttue, especially what every lady says. Now, what 
every lady said was this, that I was a “love of a tea-kettle.” I'm 
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not a vain kettle; and, although I say it, who shouldn’t say it,| was alarmed at the effervescence that took place within me,| I trust that I have shown to the satisfaction of the British 
in my youth I was pretty. Ah! you may laugh, but you'll be} but as in a moment the “furr” began to get less and less, I felt Quevnana, We a very simple and natural statement of the 
old some day, depend on it. relieved, and my spirits began to rise accordingly. My master facts, and lysis of the law applicable to them, that 

Well, I promised you my history, and now I'll tell it, if you'll | shook me about now and then, taking care, I observed, to avoid | this Government has neither tated, nor practised, 
only listen. the fumes that arose, and in a few minutes exclaimed, “ All| nor approved any deliberate wrong in the transaction 

I was made of copper, and no sooner was the last polish put | right, old fellow, I can see your copper ; now you'lldo. Come ,to which they have called its attention ; and, on the 
upon me, than my owner, a furnishing ironmonger, placed me| with me to the pump, and a douche will set you quite tj contrary, that what has happened has been simply an 


























in a conspicuous position in his shop window. My bright ap-| rights.” For ten minutes I was under hydropathic treatment | inadvertency, consisting in a departure, by the naval officer, 
pearance and neat shape very soon attracted the attention of|—such as patients at Ben Rhydding or Malvern rarely expe- | free from any wrongful motive, a rule uncertainly estab- 
passers-by. Every one admired me, and some pleased me by | rience—and I was well as ever, “ good as new.” lished, and probably by the several parties concerned either im- 
openly expressing their admiration. One day, a young lady—| I am now happy to tell I have never had a relapse of my old | perfectly understood or entirely unknown. For this error the 
evidently newly married—declared I was a “love of a tea-ket- | complaint, am happy as the day is long, and sing as readily as British Government has a right to expect the same reparation 
tle,” and having satisfied the ironmonger as to his demand for | ever. that we, as an independent State, should expect from Great 
me, requested I should be forthwith sent to her house. Home ———— | Britain or from any other friendly nation in @ similar case. 
I went, and had the satisfaction of hearing both the cook and THE AFFAIR OF THE “TRENT.” **** IfI decide this case in fayour of my own Govern- 
the housemaid speak favourably of my appearance ; and that’s hs egg Shy ment, I must disavow its most cherished principles, and reverse 
a great thing, mind, for a kettle. I was very comfortable in DIFLORSTIC COBRAAPOEOSROS. and forever abandon its essential policy. The country cannot 
my new abode, and each evening, when filled with water, pure | EARL RUSSELL TO LORD LYONS. afford the sacrifice. If I maintain those pemclonen adhere 
and soft, and placed upon the hob by the side of a cheerful fire, | Foreign Office, November 30, 1861. | to that policy, I must surrender the case itself. It will be seen, 
soon sang away to my master and mistress’s satisfaction, and The Lord Lyons, K.C.B.. &c. &c. & ; therefore, that this Government could not deny the justice of 
my own content. | “My Lord: mate Hip crave nature has reached | 0 claim presented to us in this respect upon its merits. We 
All went smoothly on, until one day my master having re- |). ajesty’s Seakeaes acl . |are asked to do to the British nation just what we have always 


ceived an appointment abroad, resolved to dispose of his house- | seg oe abe a Batol ar » Ineens’ | insisted all nations ought to do to us. 
hold goods, myself among the rest. A lady residing in a | This intelligence was conveyed officially to the knowledge | 


: lof the Admiralty by C Jer Williams, agent for mailson| TP 2¢ claim of the British Government is not made in a dis- 
neighbouring village purchased me, and I was soon packed off. |} oard the cont y by A tte ; = SoD .ourteous manner. This Government, since its first organiza- 
Somehow or other I speedily found that, although the water I | a — yk “ f ‘C ander Williams, dated | 02, has never used more guarded langu in a similar case. 
was now daily filled with was clear and bright—more sparkling | . 7, aT Mal Goal tP; ll ‘Tr ney x an —?e S Thed In coming to my conclusion I have not forgotten that, if the 
indeed than that I had been accustomed to—it made me feel the Tre theft ta x : é mth inne Sea, S Hem = y that | atety of this Union required the detention of the captured per- 
very uncomfortable about my stomach, accompanied with a rails fo : lend. new tli : oe sw 4 ajesty *| sons, it would be the right and duty of this Government to de- 
tight sort of feeling, and a thickening of my inside, together , . — Willi 5 ee oe eee ney a vee the fa \tain them. But the effectual check and waning proportions of 
with a great disinclination to boil and sing as I was wont. Pr cemeng wall oe ap states that shortly after qe ‘ a ‘| the existing insurrection, as well as the comparative unim- 

My mistress constantly complained of me; and as for the | °°" — raving - supeneene ofs nent tay but 115 PM, | portance of the captured persons themselves, when =. 
cook, she sitively rude, for on more than one occasion | ae SS ee ee ee. ee coe neh eS eet sionately weighed, happily forbid me from resorting to that 
she aise fist at me, and exclaimed, “Drat that kettle, she fired a round shot from her pivot gun across the bows of the lefence. 

‘twill never bile!” My ailment increased, and I continued to! Trent, at d Home yy colours. . While the Trent mie Nor am I unaware that American citizens are not in any 
vet worse, and my owner requested the cook to call in a doctor. | a+ sen et Oae, HOTLY tas American vessel yn 4 ashell | vase to be unnecessarily surrendered any purpose into the 
A smith, residing hard-by, was my medical attendant, and he | “ sem ne yg * 4 the rent, ——s half a cable's length | keeping of a foreign State. Only the ured persons, how- 
undertook to effect my cure: he saw at once that it was not my oo o oe - Cem — stopped, = pe 2 @ | ever, or others who are interested in them, could justly raise a 
fault L did not boil—that I was coated inside with a substance | fed tit of _essntnacrapameny poardec her. _ The officer ¢ mo | question on that ground. 

foreign to my nature, which he termed “furr.” Taking me to | { = a «sa sy a gy a pe tet this —% be-| Nor have I been tempted at all by suggestions that cases 
his smithy, he set to work with hammer and chisel, and Ma n ‘Slidell MeFecks ge 1E rte mee wyee ess. | might be found in history where Great Britain refused to yield 
speedily removed the cause of all my troubles. But, oh, the | snmation of their beine nacen: a, he Trent While come 1 other nations, and even to ourselves, claims like that which 
remedy was as bad as the disease; my poor sides were so bat- | a ion o their being passengers in = Ba nt. ile some | is now before us. Those cases occurred when Great Britain, 
tered and bruised that I felt sure that when I reached home | | P@™ CY Was going on upon this matter, Mr. Slidell stepped for-| as well as the United States, was the home of erations 
should be dismissed to the kitchen, and never more be sum-| want soe oe the fmesionn fare Seat me four perenne he had | which, with all their peculiar interests and ms, have 
moned to the tidy parlour fire; and, moreover, one small hole | Trent a Ce _ — oo 4 = commander of the passed away. She could in no other way so effectually dis- 
was knocked right through me, which pained me much: that, | (king by fores out of A . tae 3 Poe es = act of | vow any such injury as we think she does by assuming now 
however, was patched up, and, as I didn’t complain, no one no- | ie the 2 orce out of the rent the se four passe ngers, then Un- as her own the ground upon which we then stood. It would 
ticed it. Although the “furr” was removed, I was left very |“ Ae "i ager ay of the British flag. _ But the San Jacinto was | tell little for our own cl: to the character of a just and mag- 
rough in my inside, and being once more brought into daily re- | at that ume only two hundred yards from the Trent, her ship’s | nanimous people if we should so far consent to guided b 
quisition, soon became as bad as ever. Neighbours were con- | CO™MPany at b teas her ports open, and tompions out. Re-| the jaw of retaliation as to lift up buried injuries thelr 
sulted, and all sorts of remedies proposed for my cure: one, | prise beter er fore out of the question, and the four gentle- | graves to oppose against what national consistency and the 
that potato peelings were to be boiled in me; another, a mar. | ™¢2 before named were forcibly taken out ofthe ship. A further Dtional conscience compel us to regard as a claim intrinsi- 
ble and sp farth; but no goed come of them, and 1 contianca | demand was made that the commander of the Trent should pro- | 


i mee r seed on board the Sin Jacinto, but he said he would not go un- | “@4Y ™! ht. . 

to get so bad and clogged up with “furr,” that, instead of hold- | pi ane a. te A ee ~~ mote. a Putting behind me all suggestions of this kind, I prefer to ex- 
ing three —. I Mamy could contain as many pints. One onan compelled likewise, end this demand wes sot fn- press my satiafaction that, by the a of the present case 
day, a travelling tinker happened to pass through our village ; | “ 1 a ae - —_ upon principles confessedly American, and yet, as 1 trust, mu- 
he was a loquacious w,and soon made the acquaintance nay on gong toe See nen oe fore ably | os i Patisfacto y to both af the nations concerned, a question 
of my mistress’s cook she happened to mention me to him, | Power, while such wel was pu suing : lawfu i a 1 | 8 finally and right! settled between them, which, heretofore 
and he undertook to put me to rights in half an hour, In an) ee a Or violonce which wanan affront te the British |¢Xhausting not only all forms of peaceful discussion, but also 
evil moment for her, she parted with me, and next day 1 was | 4°" = Secdteiathenr at ce pabebape on: ht an STORE FO tne Sh | the arbitrament of war itself, for more than half a century ali- 
miles away, in a large manufacturing town, never more to re- | “fer ML aj ne wr / roam ee tee tl ind the friendly | ©Dated the two’ countries from each other, and perplexed with 
turn, for the tinker was not accustomed to the method of busi-| -oations whic » > ie ——— sted ete ae mer Britai enc'Y | fears and appehensions all other nations. 
ness according to the rule of meuwm and tuum. He soon sold | oy United Guin e wae filing na goo roan the U ited | The four persons in question are now held military cus- 
me for half my weight’s value to a chemist, who, taking off my | States naval ale en ing esd ie a at ‘o-. yo tody at Fort Warren, in the State of 5 elleecee They will 
lid, exclaimed, “ Ah. sy poor fellow! you've been badly used, | scting in compliance with cup enibatly from his Government, | b¢ cheerfully liberated. Your lordship will please indicate a 

can see. is sympathising tone induced me to ¢ my : : , A * | time and place for receiving them. 
heart to him, and to tell him my whole history from the very on, nat 6 he comastived binned te be a0 ovthastond be od Tavail myself of this occasion to offer to your lordship a re- 
on. — > it is.” sai » & = ) . the Government of the United States must be fully aware that newed assurance of my very high i 

1 see how it is,” said he, “ but we'll soon have it all right. | in. British Gov : etd ect ol h front to th Wiiuiam H. Sewarp, 
I understand you to say, that the water you were first supplied ti mien feokees en hy i ae er on 4 h mM “ a 
with seemed very pure and soft, though not so sparkling and | Po '¢ne womans | po pet — wah - y nrypter4 be the LORD LYONS TO MR. SEWARD. 
pe popes t renee Ses deliberate intention of the Government of the United States cs Washington, December 27, 1861. 
the pump of your second Gitta: owed te brilliancy te unnecessarily to force into discussion, between the two Gov- The Hon. William H. Seward, &c., &. &c. 
quantity of lime it held in solution. Rain water, caught in | T™MCMts, a question of so grave a character, and with regard | sir; I have this morning received the note which you did 
clean vessels, away from large towns, is the purest ‘water that | °° which the whole British nation would be sure to entertain | me the honour to address to me yesterday, in answer to Earl 
can be procured, without resorting to artifici s; and this, | Ch unanimity of feeling. ‘ _ | Russell's despatch of the 30th November last, relative to the 

I rting to arti faeene; an *| Her Majesty's Government, therefore, trust that when tl ll, M Mr. 

although pure, will not sparkle as spring-water, for the reason | |. tier ahall he heii ¥ ‘ " ve he sho ide , f 118 removal of Mr. Mason, Mr. Slidell, Mr. 
that it contains no lime or saline matter possessing the power | Ge scsi A of : Un : ed fe ~ — J 7 sabe x 0 mee ™ A. | Eustis from the British -— . 
of refracting light. The water used by your first mistress con- tee ffe -  B : mh canhoatetaas ype “4 — of its| I will, without any loss of time, forward to her Maj * hd 
tained little or no lime, and all went on well. You see, the old eer tiefy the British a Sere = nee of Government a copy of the important communication w' 
proverb, ‘not to trust too tauch to appearance, will apply to the four gentlemen and their delivery to our lordehl in orde yee Se a cane y If the hi to confer 
water as wellas to men. But how came it that bright and gen ps poche y to your lordship, in order |" J will also without delay, do myself the honour 
sparkling water caused such a disturbance of your stomach, {that they may again be placed under British protection, with you personally on the arrangements to be made for de- 
and coated your inside with ‘ furr’ nearly an inch thick ?” asked | and a suitable apology for the aggression which has been | jivering the four geptlemen to me, in order that they may be 





. . 


my new master. committed. > | again placed under the protection of the British flag. 
‘Of course I could not say; and so he continued : Should these terms not be offered by Mr. Seward, you will| “] have the honour to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 
“Til tell you. The water used at the house of your second a ay poner y toed vad this de 4 he Secret your most obedient humble servant. Logos. 
mistress contained a goodly quantity of lime—carbonate of} . au are at 8 ae to read t na . espatc a to the my Fog igo! 
lime, or chalk—dissolved during its percolation of the earth ; State, and, if he shall desire it, you will give him a nory + nt. MR. THOUVENEL TO MR. MERCIER, 
tie, from its A omen solution, would render it sparkling. 1am, &c., RUSSELL. The French Minister for Foreign Affairs wrote from Paris, 
Now, my good friend, you have helped to enliven many a| -_ . Dece e French Minister at Washington, an officia: 
Christmas party with the hot water you have supplied, and reagent exes oe | penne b fro hich we mak celine 
cannot have failed to observe that when thé guests were mix- Department of State, Washington, December 26, 1861. | despatch on this culject, fom which wemaxe 
ing their toddy, how much sooner the sugar dissolyed in hot | The Right Honourable Lord Lyons, &c. &. &c. — 
water than in cold: so it is with substances generally; they] My Lord: Earl Russell’s despatch of November the 30th,a| Not wishing to enter upon a more deep discussion of the 
are more readily soluble in hot fluids than in cold.” copy of which you have left with me at my request, is of the 


’ wer questions raised by the capture of Méssrs. Mason and Slidell, I 
Yes, I've remarked that, sir,” said I. : following effect, namely: * * * * The question before us | have said enough, I think, to settle the point’ that the Cabinet 
“ Lime, however, is an exception ; at ordinary temperature | is, whether this proceeding was authorized by and conducted | at Washington could not, without striking a blow Tn holting 





a pint of water will dissolve fully eleven grains of lime, while | according to the law of nations. It involves the following in- | ciples which all neutral nations are alike in 


at its boiling point the same quantity will not take up seven. | quiries: | in respect, nor without taking the attitude of contradiction 
Of this water, bright and brilliant, and fully saturated with | — 1st. the persons named and their supposed despatches | its own course up to this time, give its approbation to the pro- 
lime, or its carbonate, you were daily filled, and as it became | contra’ of war?—2d. Might Captain Wilkes lawfally stop | ceedings of the commander of the San Jacinto. In this state of 


hotter and hotter, down atid down went the lime, leaving day | and search the Trent for these contraband persons and de- things, it evidently should not, according to our views, hesitate 
by day an atiditional coat on your poor sides ; and as a very small | spatches ?—3d. Did he exercise that right in the lawful and | abgut the determination to be taken. ; 
snowball will, when set in motion, increase to a monster, so 


proper manner ?—4th. Having found the contraband persons on _ 
the ——— daily 4 — ! ap —— - * incon- | board ri pegeemed possession of the contraband despatches, MR. SEWARD TO MR. MERCIER. 
venient and uncomfortable thickness, and ultimately brought | had he a ht to capture the persons ?—5th. Did he exercise r ' ; ; P hn 
you to grief, for this thick deposit, or *furr,’ by reason - i that right dt capute - the anlage allowed and recognised by In acknowledging the pene 8.0 FOB —- shave de 
yeing a bad conductor of heat, prevented its through | the law of nations ? “ | spatch, Mr. Seward, on the 27th ult., wrote as follows. 
you to the water; it would not boil, and you got blamed.” If all these inquiries shall be resolved in the affirmative, the Before receiving the paper, however, the President had de- 
“ You know best, sir, and no doubt it is as you say,” was all | British Government will have no claim for reparation. * * * * | cided upon the disposition to be made of the subject which has 
I could give utterance to. Only the fifth question remains, namely: Did Captain Wilkes | caused so much anxiety in Europe. That disposition of the 
“But to the point,” he continued. “You are nearly half- | exercise the right of capturing the contraband in conformity | subject, as I think, ers unnecessary any discussion of it, in 
full of this troublesome stuff, and no doubt all good housewives | with the law of nations ? ,Teply to the comments of Mr. Thouvenel. I am 
will rejoice to learn an easy remedy. This limy deposit,| It is just here that the difficulties of the case begin. * * *| however, to say that Mr. Thouvenel has not been in error 
though hard, and troublesome to remove by hammer and | If gp om that Great Britain ought not to insist that a judi- in supposing, first, that the Government of the United States 
chisel, is easily got rid of by chemical agency. Hydrochloric | cial trial has been lost because we voluntarily released the of- | has not acted in any spirit of disregard of the rights, or of the 
acid” —(Giving a wince at this hard name, my master noticed | fending vessel out of consideration for her innocent passengers, , sensibilities, of the British nation, and that he is equally just in 
it, and said, “ Don’t be alarmed, it is commonly called spirits 1 do not see how she isto be bound to acquiesce in the deci- assuming that the United States would consistently te, 
of salts,”) will remove the cause of all your troubles in a very sion which was thus made by us without necessity on our part, by their practice on this occasion, the character they have so 
few minutes, without injury to yourself, and that we'll at once | and without knowledge of conditions or consent on her own. long maintained as an advocate of the most liberal principles. 
prove.” The question between Great Britain and ourselves thus stated concerning the rights of neutral States in maritime war 














Accordingly, my good master sent to a druggist a bottle, would be a question not of right and of law, but of favour to be, |When the French Government shall come to gee at large the 
and procured half a pound of spirits of salts, costing but a few conceded,y her to us in return for favours shown by us to her, of views of this Government and those of the Government of 
pence; he placed me in the open air, and having diluted the | the yalu which favours on both sides we ourselves shall be the Great Britain on the subject now in question and to compare 
“spirit” with a pint or so of water, —_ it into me. Oh, | judge. Of course the United States could have no thought of them with the views expressed by Mr. Thouvenel on the part 
what a commotion it did produce! 1 
* 


ugh now ; but really 1 | raising such a question in any case. of France, it will probably perceive that, while it must be ad- 








mitted that those three Powers are equally impressed wit 

same desire for the establishment of principles favourable to 

neutral rights, there is, at the same time, not such an entire 

agreement concerning the application of those principles as is 
to secure that important object. 

The Government of the United States will be happy if the 
occasion which has elicited this correspondence can be i 
proved so as to secure a more definite agreement upon the 
whole subject by all maritime Powers. | 
én 


MR. SEWARD ON CANADA. 


“ Hitherto, in common with most of my countrymen, as 1) 
mene, I have thought Canada, or to speak more accurately, | 
tish America, a mere strip lying north of the United States, 
easily detachable from the parent State, but incapable of sus- | 
itself, and therefore ultimately—nay, right soon—to be 
taken on by the Federal Union without materially changing or 
affecting its own condition or development. I have dropped | 
the opinion as a national conceit. | see in British North 
stretching as it does across the continent from po, 
shores of Labrador and Newfoundland and the Pacific, and oc- 
cupying a considerable belt of the temperate zone, traversed | 
equally with the United States by the lakes, and enjoying the | 
cent shores of the St. Lawrence, with its thousands 
of islands in the river and gulf, a region grand enough for the 
seat of a great empire. 
“In its wheat fields in the west, its broad ranges of the | 
chase at the north, its inexhaustible lumber lands—the | 
most extensive now on the globe—its invaluable fisheries, | 
and its yet undisturbed mineral deposits, I see the ele-| 
ments of wealth. I find its inhabitants vigorous, hard, | 
energetic, perfected by the Protestant religion, and British | 
constitutional liberty. I find them jealous of the United 
States and of Great Britain as they ought to be; and there- 
fore, when I look. @their resources and extent, I know they 
can neither be conquered by the former nor permanently held 
by the latter. They will be independent as they are already 
self maintaining. Having happily escaped the curse of slavery, 
BH dng never submit themselves to the domination of slave- 
, Which prevails in, and determines the character of, the 
United States. They will be a Russia in the United States, 
which to them will be France and England. But they will be 
a Russia civilized and Protestant, and that will be avery dif- 
ferent Russia from that which fills all Southern Europe with 
terror, and by reason of that superiority, they will be all the 
more terrible to the dwellers in the southern latitudes. 





“The policy of the United States isto propitiate and secure 
the alliance of Canada while it is yet young and incurious of 
its future. But on the other hand, the policy which the United 

ly pursues is the infatuated one of rejecting and 
Spurning vigorous, perennial, and evergrowing Canada, while 
seeking to establish feeble States out o decayi Spanish pro- 
winces on the coast and in the islands of the Gulf of Mexico. 

“J shall not live to see it, but the man is already 
‘will see the United States mourn over this stupendous folly, 
which is only preparing the way for ultimate danger and down- 

Ali southern ye cal stars must set, though many times 
they rise again with diminished splendour. But those which 
illuminate the pole remain for ever shining, for ever increasing 
in splendour.” 


| 





MEETING OF BRITISH RESIDENTS. 

° Britis Consutate, New York, Dec. 31, 1861. 
At the request of a number of British residents, I hereby give 
notice that a will be held at the office of this Consulate on 
sree next, the 4th of January, at 2 o'clock P.M., of such of the 
residents of this City as desire to join in an expression of 
and condolence with her Britannic Majesty, on the occa- 

of demise of his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

E. M. ARCHIBALD, H.B.M. Consul. 





ON EXIBITION. 
Landscape in the White Mountains, 
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YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1862. 
Changes in the “ Albion.” 

We have already announced in various ways the great reduction 
in the price of this paper. Notwithstanding this, it will be obvious 
‘hat the Albion is clothed to-day from beginning to end in an en- 
ttirely new font of type; it comes from White’s well-known 
foumiry. Mr. Shugg has also adorned our first and second pages 
with new and appropriate emblematic designs, which will, we 
think, be generally approved. 

But-we.have another change to announce, to which we cannot 
advert with the same satisfaction. Mr. 8. J. Ahern, who has for six 
years past condueted the business of this establishment in a man- 
ner beyond all praise, retires from it this day, for the purpose of 
attending to his private affairs. It is beeause we have derived so 
much benefit from bis co-operation, and esteem him so highly, that 
this change is made with regret. W. Youna. 

Editor and Proprietor. 

Mr. Abern’s address remains at this office for the a, 


The Departure of Messrs. Stidell and Mason. 

Humanity and Civilization may wel rejoice that prudent 
counsels have prevailed, and that the setting sun of New Year's 
Day saw the Southerners who were arrested on board the Trent 
restored once more to the protection of the British flag. Most 
heartily do we congratulate our readers, be they British or 
American, upon this terminatiog of a dispute that might have 
brought about irreparable ills. 

The manner of settlement and the eorrespondence that | 
led to it have been laid before the publie—we need scarcely | 
say—in all varieties of type, and have drawn forth in- 
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sistence of certain stimulators of popular passion, there be yet 
lingering in your mind a belief that England has sought or 
made this untoward occurrence g pretext for bringing on a 
collision. Read it, and consider the circumstances. A 
powerful country, well armed and unembarrassed, is abruptly 
subjected to a grievance and an affront, so marked that the Bri- 
tish people as one man calls for reparation, and so unjustifia- | 
ble that France volunteers to pass diplomatic judgment upon 
it. And from what quarter comes the blow? From a coun- | 


| try powerful also, but in one vital respect not equally well 


armed at this moment, and at the same time painfully embar- 
rassed. Now think what Earl Russell might have penned— 
knowing as he does the sensitive character of those on whom | 
the claim was to be made—were there one word of truth in | 
the unceasing allegations that the British Government nourishes 
a hostile purpose. We decline to do more than to suggest that | 
thought, turning in preference and with honest pride to the 

masterly despatch to Lord Lyons, of which his Lordship | 
simply handed in a copy to the American Secretary of State, 
as embodying the expected requisition. The facts are briefly 
stated. The offence and the redress are made directly national 
affairs. The affront and the breach of international law can- 
not be passed over, and apparently admit of no argument. 
The persons of the four prisoners and a suitable apology are 
asked. This is a demand, it must be owned, and a serious one. | 
But look on the other hand, with what infinite care, with what | 
delicacy, Lord Russell has softened down the requirement. 
Note how considerate he is of another nation’s amour propre, 
while charged with satisfying that of his own. He-is willing 
to believe that Captain Wilkes acted without instructions, or | 
greatly misunderstood those that he had received. He cannot 

credit that the U. 8. Government desires to force on a discus- | 
cussion, when it must know that the British nation would be 

unanimous in its feeling. He trusts that the redress indicated 

will be offered spontaneously. Should it not be so, Lord Lyons | 
is instructed to “ propose” it to Mr. Seward. From first to last 

the word “ demand” does not occur. There is no shadow of a 

shade of menace. We repeat that it is impossible to find an 

instance in which a solemn and most difficult duty has been 

more happily discharged. 

It is impossible to find space in our columns for Mr. Seward’s 
voluminous reply. Neither would much criticism upon it 
be appropriate, under all the circumstances—the bulk of it 
being evidently addressed to Mr. Seward’s own country- 
men, with deprecatory and mollifying intent. The issue is 
even hailed as a triumph of American principles. But 
Lord Russell does not argue the sundry law points said to be 
involved, neither shall we, though Mr. Seward does, without 
however throwing any new light upon them. It little con- 
cerns us on which special point he feels called upon to yield, 
though we may rejoice that it is on one well calculated to recon- 
cile even the most violent of his countrymen to the wise deter- 
mination of the President. Asa whole, then, we decline to criti- 
cise Mr. Seward’s letter. When we come to those important 
words, “cheerfully liberated,” we forget a score of passing ob- 
jections that occurred to us. If there be any one sentence | 
more than another on which we now care to dwell, it is to 
be found, not in this laboured composition, but in the 
Secretary of State's short letter to Monsieur Mercier, the 
French Minister at Washington, to whom he intimates a 





| People, we take no pains to anticipate its course. 





hope that this occasion may be improved to secure a better 
understanding of international maritime law, among all the | 
Powers interested. Why should there not be a special Con-| 
ference assembled forthwith, to revise an obsolete and unintelli- 
gible code? 

The friendly and forbearing spirit, that dictated a most feli- 
citous phraseology to the head of our Foreign Office, appears 


to have prompted her Majesty's able Minister at Washington | 


in settling the minor details of this affair. 
that Lord 
the wow sceptibi 

liberal concessions that he 


And we presume 


of Mr. Seward, if we look to the 
made. An “apology” is perhaps 


implied in Mr. Seward’s disayowal of Government  or- | 


ders for Captain Wilkes’s action. Let that pass; at 
least the mode of rendering up the 
been as utterly denuded of ostentation, almost of publicity, as 
Mr. Seward could possibly crave. An American steam-tug 
took them quietly off from Fort Warren, a few miles below 





ns must have found it a difficult matter to soothe | 





h the | tact and moderation displayed in Earl Russell's despatch. | Queen has been mercifully strengthened to bear up under her 
| Read it we pray again and again, if, through the shameless per- | trying loss, and that the same clear sense of responsibility, 


which has always been a prominent trait in her character, has 
not been wanting now. The country sorrows universally and 
unfeignedly. The deceased Prince was to be buried on Mon- 
day, the 23d ult., in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. The funeral 
was to be conducted as unostentatiously as would be con- 
sistent with the lofty rank of the deceased. 

As to the great Anglo-American difficulty, we gather from 
various sources that the news of the release of Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason will be hailed with unbounded satisfaction by the 
nation at large. Having so often warned our readers against 
confounding the Press with either the Government or the 
Only 
this may be said; the Times, which preaches a solemn and 
misplaced homily to the young Prince of Wales ere the 


remains of his father are cold, still maintains its bad emi- 
| 


nence in stirring up strife between the U.S. and Great Britain. 

Its neutrality is all on one side; and to say nothing of the fla- 

grant vindictiveness and injustice of many of its remarks, they 

are in the worst conceivable taste. The Times will scarcely be 

content. 
The House of Gladness and the House of Mourning. 

Those who are occupied in poring over gazettes, endeavour- 
ing to cull a noteworthy paragraph here and from acres 
of platitude, must often be struck with the viv contrasts pre- 
sented in what Cowper terms a“ map of busy life.” The intel- 
ligence with which we have had to deal of late has been for the 
most part so gloomy and depressing, that this contrast has not 
been particularly obvious; even the death of amiable Princes 
and the violent outburst of slumbering volcanoes have seemed 
in unison with the times. 

So much the more strange therefore is it to find laid simul- 
taneously upon one’s table many a London paper of the 16th 
ult. edged round with the symbols of national grief, and the Nas- 
sau Advertiser of the 7th ult., which would be decked undoubtedly 
in all-jubilant emblems, had typography invented any cor- 
responding symbols expressive of local joy. Too well do we 
all know why the grief found vent ; a few words will expound 
the cause of unanimity, in an opposite direction, elsewhere. The 





| contrast is only the more marked, inasmuch as the knell in one 


case and! the welcome in the other saluted members of the 
self-same family. A father descends suddenly and prematurely 
to the grave ; a son is hailed with significant enthusiasm by the 
whole population of a Colony. Albert’s death in Eng- 
land and Prince Alfred’s arrival in Bahamas are, we say, 
respectively chronicled; death and sorrow—triumphal arches 
and illuminations ! 

We have sometimes expressed a doubt as to the propriety of 
doing so much honour to a youth, who is professedly learning 
lessons of subordination and obedience, and have feared lest 
it should turn his head. It is impossible however to read how 
loyalty and devoted attachment to Queen and country bubble 
forth spontaneously as the occasion offers, upon a soil where 
such occasions are rare, without feeling that it is useless to play 
the moralist. For if the zeal of Governors and Masters 
of Ceremonies were even checked by sovereign order, there 
is in the Colonial mind a deep-seated sympathy with all that 
savours of the old home, that must find and would find vent. 
The Bahamians have greeted the St. George and the royal 
Middy, as they have been repeatedly greeted elsewhere ; and we 
are happy to conclude this short memorandum of the fact with 


| the expression of our belief—based on what we hear from good 


authority concerning his Royal Highness—that, after all, his 
sailor-like simplicity of character is not in so great a danger as 
one would expect. He finds Addresses and ceremonies a ter- 
rible bore, while submitting to them with the best imaginable 
grace. 





Mr. Seward on Canada. 

Timely and untimely, many stories have been current of late 
in respect to Mr. Seward’s alleged threats and prophecies, con- 
cerning our friends and countrymen across the border. At a 
moment therefore when few have the patience, and some per- 
haps lack the inclination, to trace out carefully what words have 
in fact been spoken or written hereupon at sundry times by 


| the actual American Secretary of State, the Toronto Globe ap- 


prisoners has | propriately picks out from the Albany Evening Journal somere- 
marks communicated by Mr. Seward to that paper in 1857, as 


the result of his personal observations made during a recent tour 
jin the Colony. We have the more pleasure in republishing this 


Boston, on Wednesday, and carried them acrossg§o Province | candid expression of Mr. Seward’s opinions as to Canadian cap- 


Town, a small fishing settlement lying under Cape Cod. There 
by previous arrangement they found H. B. M. sloop-of-war 
Rinaldo, Commander Hewett ; were embarked on board with- 


out parade of any sort; and away they sailed—for Halifax, as | 


we incline to believe. ~The contrast here between what 
was arranged, and what might have been required, 


abilities and the Canadian future—which will be found in ano- 
ther column—because it is too often our disagreeable task to 
criticise or condemn what falls from the same pen. 





The First Blow Struck in Mexico. 
We have only space to record that, on the 16th ult., the Cas- 





numerable comments. To these latter we have pot much 
to add; but we should egregiously fail in our duty and | 
deprive ourselves of a most congenial task, # we did not | 
in the first place and most prominently invite attention to the | 
studiously temperate tone adopted by our Foreign Secretary | 
in approaching this most delicate question. We fearlessly 


is as striking as the contrast mentioned above, and con-| tle of San Juan d’Ulloa and the city of Vera Cruz surrendered 
vinces us that Lord Lyons, like Earl Russell, has indeed | to the large Spanish force that had been lying for some days 
strained a point to avoid the very semblance of mortification. | before it—not a single shot having been fired. It is the first 
There are wise and observant men in this Republic, who will | blow, and though bloodless, a very serious one. 

comprehend and appreciate this delicacy. They must be crazed | 
by imbittesqnent, who will not unite with us in thanking Divine 
Providence that reagon and prudence have prevailed. 





The Great Civil War. 

There have been no grave military operations during the 
week, though all accounts tend to show the numerical immen- 
| sity of the Federal forces, and the great progress in training 
made by them. The indisposition of General McClellan may 
perhaps have delayed a movement, or movements, for several 
| are expected simultaneously. Meanwhile, the public eye has 
been fixed upon the sinews of war, the department of ways 





The Latest Tidings from Home. 

By telegraph and otherwise, our aceowats are brought down 
to the 2ist nlt. The general news is not important, the nation 
at large being engrossed by its grief and sympathg on oceasion 
of Prince Albert's death, gnd by speculations as to the probable 


| issue of the much-discussed affair of the Zirent—As to the for- | and means. The suspension of specie payment by the Banks of 
Challenge the records of modern diplomacy, to parallel the! 


mer, it is a privilege to record that our good and gracious thisand the leading cities of the North, though mot unanimously 
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adopted—the refusal of the Associated Banks to supply the U.S. | is turned upside down, in order that Mr. Harrison, who went to | drama so full of honest fun and hearty English feeling passes away 


Treasury with the third fifty miHions of dollars, negotiated 


drunk, as Lord Rochester, when he wakes sober may have some- | from the stage ! if ob ae : 
thing very sentimental, if not very new, to deliver concerning the| In the performance of the “ School for Scandal,” given at this 


at their option some time since—the failure of Congress, so far, | blessings of sleep.—In the final scene, when death, conspiracy, ter- | theatre on the evening of the First, I was greatly disappointed, 


to look the financial future boldly in the face—these difficulties 





ror, madness, are all in the fray,—in place of the few frantic ap- | Many of the actors were unequal to the parts assigned them, and 
peals of which the situation admitted, there must be a sweet tune | moreover, forconstitutional reasons, will always remain so, Some 


combine, we believe, to cause a certain degree of uneasiness. | about “a daughter's hear?’ for the heroine. The melody is meri- | of them were not even = in the text. Mr. Blake mangled the 


A New Definition. 

Live and learn, says the proverb; and verily, about these 
times, the curious may pick up sundry scraps of information, 
that ought at least to provéke a smile—no slight boon as the 
world rules at present. A contemporary of this city has been 
pleased to term the Editor of this journal “a mouser after per- 
sonal anecdote,” because we thought fit to quote and comment 


| torious, we admit, for the pianofortes of Miss Pinkerton’s establish- | character of Sir Peter Teazle in a fearful manner; and Mr. Norton 


ment, but as much misplaced, as would be a * Pus de Melancolie’ with | gave such a rendition of Sir Oliver Surface as would have sent 
a muffled tambourine, executed by the pantomist or the first | Sheridan howling from the theatre. The manhood, the tenderness, 
| danseuse of the theatre. . | the nice sense of hononr, the scorn of meanness and wrong, the 

So clearly at variance with all common sense, so vicious, and de- | bluff, hearty manner—all, in fact, that makes the character of the 
structive of progress, are these cut-and-dry requisitions (no matter | old East Indian Uncle so strong, so real, so delightful, was wanting 
from whom they originate), that we have small scruple in re-sta- | here. Mrs. Hoey’s Lady Teazle was merely tolerable, and Mr. Fisher's 
ting the absurdity,—and the less because in Mr. Bridgman’s share | Joseph Surface was almost as good. “Charles Surface, however, 
of this new drama for music there is much to praise, much of pro- | was acted with spirit by Mr. Lester Wallack, and the part of Mrs. 
mise for the future. The story is welcome, because an English | Candour was finely rendered by Miss Fanny Morant. Of the other 
one,—of the Cavalier and Puritan strife, which yielded a “ Peveril” | performers, only one impressed me, and that was the gentiman who 


upon certain words regularly reported, in more than one morn- and a * Woodstock.” It includes the contrast (always a musical | played the Jew. 1 do not think it would be a sin to worship such 


ing paper, as having fallen from the lips of another Edi-| 


tor on an occasion of much public interest, and not denied 
by him in the lame protest upon which he ventured on Monday 
last, more than a week after we had cited him chapter and 
yerse. The citation from a formal record is now, after long de- 
liberation, pronounced “ silly” and “ childish gossip.” 

The season and a thousand circumstances around warn us to 
cultivate friendly relations with all men ; there is enough and 
to spare of bitterness and recrimination. We refrain therefore 
from pointing this brief rejoinder—though it must be incom- 
prehensible to new subscribers—by naming again the indi- 
vidual and the journal to which weallude. Notaspiring how- 
ever to the position of a pinch-beck Horace Walpole, we de- 
cline the title of * mouser” and the trade of gossip-mongering, 
thus inappropriately thrust upon us. 


The Prince Consort's Death ; Meeting of British Residents. 

Acting with his usual consideration, and heartily participa- 
ting, we are sure, in the mournful and commiserating sentiment 
that prevails among our countrymen, Mr. Archibald, her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul, has promptly acceded to a desire expressed to him» 
and has called a Meeting for this afternoon, as announced in a 
brief advertisement above. There will be such sad gratification 
in doing honour to the memory of the deceased Prince, and in 
expressing condolence with the illustrious Lady whose loss is 
irreparable, that we may fully reckon on a large attendance. 

As the Albion, we are inclined to think, is more habitually a 
fire-side than a counting-house acquaintance, t hint that 
we would offer on this melancholy occasion may perhaps appear 
too late to be of service. Yet it matters not. It will surely 
occur to the Presidents of the National Societies that are 
associated with the honoured names of St. George, St. Andrew, 
St. Patrick, and St. David, that it may perhaps be deemed ge- 
nerally advisable to connect theirrespective Institutions with 
the object immediately before us. In saying this, we would 
add that it is merely a suggestion. The M must deter- 
mine for itself what is fitting. The habit th®® obtains with 
the press, of playing the director in all affairs great and small, 
may better be amended than imitated. 


——— 


Music 


In the absence of novelty here, we turn to the home market, and 
introduce our readers to Balfe’s new opera, The Puritan's Daughter 
—brought out at Covent Garden, on the 30th November—or 
rather to some general remarks on Mr. Balfe and English operatic 
tendencies. These possess, we think, more intrinsic interest than 
a long detail of a plot w m, or a laboured analysis of music 
unheard. One of the critical weeklies of the 7th ult. writes : 

It would be idle to expect that, after so many years of practice 
and popularity Mr. Balfe will now remake himself ;—therefore it 
would be lost time to point out again what there is wanting to his 
style, which separates him from the complete masters of their 
craft,—the Rossinis, Meyerbeers, Aubers, of modern Opera,—whose 
choicest works not only attract during the period in which they 
are born, but also return, after the lapse of years, with new indi- 
viduality, if not freshness, given to them by contrast. One thing, 
however, may be insisted on, for the sake of those who are to 
come, by Nature as liberally endowed with genius as the Irish boy 
whose setting of poor Haynes Bayly’s “ Lover's Mistake” was his 
start in popularity,—and in reference and deference to that im- 
provement of taste which is so remarkable in England—Mr. Balfe 
has too easily allowed himself to be controlled in places where he 
should have held his ground. Everyone has laughed at the anec- 
dote of Astley, who informed the orchestral player counting his 
bars, that he was not there to rest.—Everyone has held up ciassi- 
cal eyes and bands at the paltry managerial taste which, some thir- 
ty years ago, insisted on the removal of all serious constructed 
music from every new opera in English, and allowed the translated 
masterpieces of the German and Italian age to be patched and 
weakened by interpolations. But abuses as great remain un- 
touched ; the folly of which will, so long as it is endured, preclude 
the establishment of a real English school of opera in conformity 
with the requirements of the time. 

The notion that every tale, whether it be serious or comic, pas- 
toral or fantastic, Chaldean or 
tain a certain number of bal ;—and the resolution to poke 
these in somehow, no matter what be the passion, no matter how 
heavy the crowd on the stage—is entirely destructive of unity, 
character, or colour in opera, save it be a ballad opere. No»trea- 
son is intended against t form of entertainment, which is sus- 
ceptible of a charm and an artistic colour of its own, let the words 
be only poetical and reasonable, such as Gay, and Carey, and Bicker- 
staffe, and Sheridan, and Dibdin wrote, and if the melodies have 
the freshness of those by Arne, Shield, Storace and Bishop. No 
objection is hinted against the introduction of “ couplets” (to use 
the French term), in what may be called the level spaces of grave 
stories, when it is done with taste and discretion.—But the appa- 
rition of a harp brought by a clodhopper into a corn-tield, and with 
it a milking-stool, in order that the osetta of ‘ Love in a Village’ 
may sit down and sing ‘Oh, no, we never mention her’ (which we 
have seen),—is not more utterly at variance with every principle of 
drama, of music, of hope that our singers shall conceive their du- 


ties in a dramatic spirit,—than that fatal compliance with “the | presented on this occasion was wondrously calculated to arrest the | 


shops,” and that fatal a ite for encores, which has forced ‘ My 
mother’s smile,’ and ‘My father’s home,’ and *‘ My sister's tear,’ 
and ‘ My brother's heart’ (not to speak of the ballads of the “ dear 


desideratum) of the gay, frivolous, profligate courtier with the 4 Jew as that. Certainly his like does not exist, and never did, in 





onging to Cornwall, must con- } 


trigue and hypocrisy on both sides, * * 

The work was received with every sign of enthusiastic approval. 
Composers, singers, publishers, managers, could not desire an au- 
dience more eager to encore, more willing to enjoy, more patient with 
what is tedious. But thus also were received * Bianca” and “ Ruy | 
Blas,”"—and this the managers of the Royal English Opera would | 
| do well to recollect, in conjunction with another fact, derived by 
experience of the Paris theatres. It is impossible to feel a reper- | 
tory of grand opera rapidly. There have not been eight remunera- 
ting new successes during the past twenty years at the Grand 
Opeéra,—a theatre supported by the State, which has only to pick 
and choose among the authors and the composers of Europe! | 


> 


| 


Drama. 


I confess my love for the Old English Plays. It is the fashion 
among progressive critics and ornamental youths to sneer at those 
brilliant jewels of art, to call them “fine old fossils,” and to stig- 
matise them as “slow.” That is a perfectly natural and consis- | 
tent habit of opinion. Stupidity is always soothed by the belief | 
that what it cannot appreciate is unworthy of appreciation—that | 
what it does not commend ought not to be commended. Persons 
who are acquainted with the Literature of the Stage, do not, I| 
fancy, suffer any disturbance of mind in view of this fashion of the | 
critics and the youths. Even when their doctrine is urged by in- | 
telligent individuals, it only reveals an error of logic. That To- 
day is better than Yesterday may well enough be adopted as an ar- 
ticle of faith by thoughtful and accomplished men. But it does 
not follow that the Drama of the present is better than the Drama 
of the past. Egyptian pyramids do not monopolize the conquest 
of time. As, in all ages the same human nature and destiny are 
still to be interpreted, so Literature and Art—torever seeking that 
interpretation—are in all ages independent of temporal laws and 
ever-shifting conventions. I suppose that the June roses of two | 
thousand years ago bloomed just as sweetly as now they do, in the | 
youngest and fairest of the sister months of summer. So with | 
every true work of art. Genius has no dark ages. In the dawn, as 
in the meridian of social development, its insight is alike true, its 
creations are alike beautiful. I do not think that Shakspeare 
owed anything to his age; or that any other age could have given 
him a clearer vision, a broader scope, or the power of more elo- 
quent and noble utterance. And if in our time—so fruitful of in- 
cident, and burdened with such sublime meaning—the stream of 
the Drama flows sluggish and muddy, it is only because there is no 
Prospero to descend and trouble the waters. There is no reason 
certainly, why the Dramatic Literature of the present should not 
equal or excel that of the past. But the fact is that it does not. 
The old names from Shakspeare to Cibber, from Cibber to Sheri- 
dan, remain to this hour, like the hero of Mr. Wolfe's elegiac 
verses—alone in their glory. Hence my love for the Old Plays. 
And, as Wallack’s theatre has been thronged every night this week, 
in consequence of the veteran’s announcement of Old Comedies, 
I am glad to infer that the public is on the right side of the ques- 
tion between standard works of real merit and the nonsense of 
vapid burlesque. r 


past week—* She Stoops to Conquer,” and the “ School for Scan- 
dal.” Mr. John Brougham’s amusing comedy, “ Playing With 
Fire,” though not wholly new, is certainly not old. It was perfect- 
ly successful when first ed at the other theatre, two seasons 
ago, and it is now repeated With much the same cast. Mr. Floyd is, 
I believe, new to the part of Pinchbeck ; but he played it as if “ na- 
tive and to the manner born.” I observed no other important 
change in the distribution of parts. The others were played as 
before, and all were played well. It might seem invidious, there- 
fore, to select any one of the artists for especial commendation ; 
but I cannot forbear my admiration for the truth and spirit with 
which, in rendering the rather ungrateful character of the Widow 
Crabstick, Mrs. Vernon justified the verdict that has assigned her 
the first place on our stage in her peculiar line. 
“Playing with Fire’—as also “She {Stoops to Conquer’”—has 
| been presented twice during the weck. “She Stoops to Conquer” 
was, however, the greater success of the two. It was first pro- 
duced on Monday Evening, and to a house crowded from pit to 
roof. As it proceeded, that picture so dear to the student of 
| English Literature came up before me; the picture of that im- 
mortal group which in the last century gathered around the table 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds—wits, poets, statesmen, philosophers, and 
| among them the honest, homely face and awkward figure of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Nearly a hundred years have gone away, and still his 
jovial comedy keeps the stage—the comedy which those wits saw 
presented for the first time at Covent Garden when the staff of John- 
son assisted the applause, and the great Mr. Burke clapped his hands 
approvingly, and the elegant Beauclerc, sauntering about the lob- 
bies, exchanged little phrases of commendation with the critics, good 
fellows and men about town. I think one sees mtich more on the 








rigid, conscientious Jronside,—and the intermediate element of in- | the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters un- 
os 


der the earth. On the whole I incline to think that Wallack’s 
present company is unequal to the “ School for Scandal.” 

Our theatrical season is now at its height. All the theatres in 
the city are occupied, and most of them seem to be doing a lively 
business. Nor are the halls and concert-rooms much troubled by 
that which Nature (and managers) abhor. The Academy of Music 
is, indeed, closed—Mr. Hanlon having jumped his last jump there, 
for the present—but we have a prospect of Opera there, if only Mr. 
Grau can govern the bear-garden of stock-holders and artists, so 
that the former shall not monopolise all the best places in the 
house, and the latter shall not render the treasury like unto that 
which was, and is now gone. 

And here Iam rerainded of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
which also has been closed, but for Miss Kimberley’s performance 
of Zoe, on New Year's Night, and from which there has been a 
movement of genius towards Nibbo’s Garden. Hermann has left off 
prestidigitatoring at that floral retreat, and so the Brooklyn apos- 
tles will come over into Macedonia and help us. Jarett leads the 
van. The company will comprise Mrs. Julia Bennett Barrow, Mrs. 
J. W. Wallack, Mr. E. L. Davenport, Mr. J. W. Wallack, Jr., Mr. 
W. Wheatley, Mr. T. Placide, Mr. Mark Smith, and Mr. G. Ryder. 
Tragedy and comedy will alternate. The march begins in solitary 
state on the evening of Tuesday. 

At Laura Keene’s Theatre “ Little Tom” and “ Robinson Crusoe” 
have combined their charms to keep people away from the place, 
and have succeeded remarkably well in accomplishing that end. 
After another week of persevering effort In the same direction 
they will yield to “ The Peep of Day,” and yet another Burlesque, 
For the former piece we are indebted to Falconer, of the London 
Lyceum, who has dramatised one of John Banim’s * Tales of the 
O'Hara Family.”” Some account of this play was given in the 
Albion of Dec. 7th. The Burlesque is the one mentioned last week as 
having made a mark in the metropolis. I wish iteall the success it 
deserves; but Lam glad it is not our only prospect of dramatic 
entertainment. And here I record that the Emerald has faded off 
from the Winter Garden this week, in order that the Philadelphia 
starmay rise andshine. Mr. Clarkeappears on Monday Evening. 
The engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Willams has been prospe- 
rous ; and the critics have all said such nice things about them that 
I have left only the privilege of adding that they “are jolly good 
fellows, which nobody can deny.” With which remark, and wish- 
ing a Happy New Year to all true souls everywhere, T drop the eur 
tain on MERCUTIO. 

al ee 


Facts and Fancics. 


One of the correspondents of the Debats, gives the followin 
as a curious specimen of the tolerance of the police authort 
ties of Warsaw, being a permission signed by the Prefect of 
Police :—* I authorise the bearer of the present card, M-—, to 
a cane, even with an iron ferule at the end, and this on 
account of his advanced age and the weakness of his legs. 
Prisvupsk1."————A_ Vienna letter states that the Duchess 
de Berry is on the point of purchasing property in Styria for 
the Duchess of Parma, who intends to take up her residence 
there. Miss Muloch is to publish her new novel, com- 
mencing in January and continued through the year in Good 
Words, an Edinburgh magazine, edited by the Rey. Norma 
Macleod, D.D., of Glasgow. Its title is “ Mistress and Maid: ve 
Household Story,” and it will be illustrated by Mr. Millais. 
A monument, erected by subscription, has been placed 
in the cemetery at Maryport, Cumberland, to the memory of 
the late Captain Harrison, of the Great Hastern. He was a 
native of that town. Letters from Chefoo, in China, 
state that two American missionaries, Messrs. Parker and 
Holmes, have been cruelly put to death by the rebels, while 





Only two of the old comedies have been produced during the | they were trying to aid some friends whom they expected from 


Tien-tsin. The current mercantile advices from India 
fully support the anticipations previously expressed that the 
harvest this year, both in Bengal and the North-West Pro- 
vinces, will be the finest known for a very long period. This 
prospect, coupled with the rise in cotton, has created general 
confidence. —(aribaldi has returned to his island home. 
Before leaving Turin he had a lengthened interview with the 
King, and also one with Signor Ratazzi. After quitting Turin 
he proceeded to Genoa, and there embarked at once for Ca- 
prera. Letters from Lisbon state that the King of Por- 
tugal has announced his approaching marriage with the 
daughter of the Prince of Hohenzoliern-Sigmaringen, and 
sister of the late Queen. The Princess is just sixteen years 
old.———— Miss Nightingale is reported to be writing another 
book.————The orders given for coloured glass windows for 
the new churches now being built in Paris amount to 600,000f. 
————A new operetta, by Mr. Howard Glover, is likely to be 

roduced at Drury Lane Theatre, London, supported by 
Madile. Jenny Bauer, Herr Reichardt, and Herr Formes. 
At a recent auction sale in Paris, three very small vases of 
flowers, of old Sévres porcelain, and decorated in the style of 
the eighteenth century, were sold for 15,950 francs. — 
The Jews of Munich have signed an address to the King of 
Bavaria expressing their gratitude a. having been relieved 
from the restrictive measures to which they had long been 
subjected, and under which they were treated as an exceptional 
category of citizens. Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt 
has been singing in the “ Messiah” at St. George's Hall, Brad- 
ford, for the first time. There was an audience of nearly 
4,000 persons present. Miss Marsh, of Beckenham, 
whose “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars” attained a large 
circulation, has in the press another military-religious biogra- 
phy of the late Major Arthur Vandeleur, of the Royal Artile- 
ry. Monsieur Fagnani, whose portrait of Mr. Cob- 




















stage sometimes, than the play that is there acted. Yet the spectacle 


wandering thought. A betier performance of * She Stoops to Con- 
| quer” could hardly be desired. The stage was all ablaze with fun 


den was placed in the salle dhonneur at the last Paris Exhibi- 
tion, has received a commission from the municipality of Na- 
ples to execute a portrait of King Victor Emmanuel for the 
Casa Comunale of that city, and will shortly set out from Paris for 
Turin to paint it ————Captvin Allen Alexander Bathurst, , 


cottage” and “ the sweet church bell,” so prized by the Mra. Fug- and frolic, from beginning to end of the play. Those who know this | M. P., for Cirencester, and nephew and heir of Earl Bathurst, 


gylestone and Mrs. Micawbers), into positions so monstrous, that the 
experienced opera-goer naturally begins to wince and be afraid 
whenever a sentiment is expressed, or @ season of the year men- 
tioned.—In ‘ The Puritan’s Daughter,’ an y duett, which is to 
bring on the situation closing the first act, is brought to a full stop 


just erg its crisis, that Mr. Santley may express his feeli and ex- 
hibit beautiful barritone notes on the sub} t- 
—In the third act, a character of 
the dramatist and exceedingly w 


of sad memories. 


teel come@y fairly placed by 


comedy know that its dialogue is of such a formal pattern, that only 
good acting can give it true force and effect. It presents admirable 
pictures of character and manners; but, like all perfect pictures, 
they only show well in a fitting light. It is sufficient to say that the 
various and well directed talents of Wallack, Holland, Blake, Mrs. 
Hoey, and Mrs. Vernon, combined to give them a brilliant setting 


is about to be married to Miss Muriel Leicester W arrengsecond 
daughter of the Right Hon. Lord de Tabley —————-Mr. Al- 
| fred Wigan has retired from the management of the St. James’ 
| Theatre, London, and was succeeded in it by Mr. George Vin- 
| ing ——_*—A monument is about to be erected to the memo- 
jry of Sir Humphrey Davy at Penzance. It will consist of 
|@ granite column and base, surmounted with a statue of the 


acted (as we shall haye to say) | and display them to the best advantage. Long may it be ere a) great chemist, holding a safety Jamp in his hand—————la 
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the s 
gve different governments. Advices from Athens state 
that Dousios, the young man who lately made an attempt on 
the life of the Queen of Greece, has been condemned to death. 

Colonel W. H. F. Cavendish, Groom in Waiting to the 

Queen, has left England for Cannes to take charge of Prince 

Leopold, in the place of General Sir Edward Bowater. 
Major Brabazons, who proceeded to Pekin for the purpose of 
ascertaining the fate of his son, Capt. Brabazon, who was said 
to be murdered by the Chinese during the last campaign, has 
returned home. We fear that his journey has proved, so far as 
his immediate object is concerned, quite fruitless. The 

Movimento, the Mazzinian organ of Genoa, announces that 
Mazzini’s illness has taken & very serious turn, and causes great 
uneasiness to his friends.— The International Decimal 
Association have forwarded circulars to all the Chambers of 
Commerce, announcing that the Wolverhampton chamber has 
declared for the metrical system, and that Mr. Cobden is to 
move for a Committee of the House of Commons.————— 
omitted to register, as we do now with infinite regret, that the 
office of the St. Croix Herald, at St. Stephen, N.B., was broken 
open and much property destroyed, by a misguided mob, on 
the night of the 19th ult. The journal is said to be a partisan 
of the Stars and Stripes, and was obnoxious therefore under 
the present excitement. The occurrence is greatly to be de- 
lored. An English gentleman sends Dr. Perkins, now 
in Massachusetts, £100 sterling for the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, and Dr. P. writes to the Boston Recorder re- 
monstrating with it for maintaining that England is hostile to 
America, and declaring that, after spending months among the | 
English people, he (Dr. P.) found that the “ great heart of Eng- | 
land was as brimful of kindness to the American people as the 

sea was full of water.” 
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PRINCE ALBERTS LAST DAYS AND HOURS. 


The Prince Consort was taken ill some twelve days since. 
Symptoms of fever, accompanied by a general indisposition, 
made their appearance. For some days the complaint was not | 
considered to be serious, but from the early part of last week | 
the medical men in attendance and the persons about the Court 
began to feel anxious. It became evident that, even if the dis- 
order did not take a dangerous turn, a debilitating sickness 
would at least confine the Prince for some time to the Palace. 
It need not be said that no statement was made which could 
unnecessarily alarm Her Majesty or the public. It was not till 
Wednesday, when the fever had gained head and the patient 
was much weakened, that the first bulletin was issued, and 
even then it was said that the symptoms were not unfavourable. 
In short, it was considered to be an ordinary though severe case 
of gastric fever, from which a person of the Prince’s age and 
strength, aided by the skill of the first physicians in the country, 
might be reasonably expected to recover. The usual routine 
of the Court was consequently not departed from, and though, | 
as we have said, much anxiety prevailed, it was not thought 
necessary to communicate these apprehensions tothe Queen. | 

We believe, however, that the Prince himself had for some | 
days a melancholy conviction that his end was at hand. The | 
recent death of his relative the King of Portugal from a similar | 
disorder is understood to have had an unfortunate influence 
upon him, and possibly assisted the progress of the malady. It | 
is said that as early as Wednesday morning the Prince express- | 
ed his belief that he should not recover. On Thursday no | 
material change took place in his condition, and on Friday | 
morning the Queen took a drive having at that time no suspi- | 
cion of immediate danger. When, however, Her Majesty re- 
turned to the Castle the extremities of the patient were already 
cold, so sudden had been the fresh access of the disorder. The 
alarming bulletin of Friday was then published. From that | 
time the state of the Prince was one ofthe greatest danger. On | 
Friday evening it was thought probable that he would not sur- | 
vive the night, and the Prince of Wales, who had been tele- | 
graphed for to Cambridge, arrived at the Castle by special train | 
about 3 o'clock on Saturday morning. All night the Prince | 
continued very ill, but in the forenoon of Saturday a change | 
for the better took place.. Unhappily, it was only the rally 
which so often precedes dissolution ; but it gave great hopes to 
the eminent physicians in attendance, and was communicated 
to the public as soon as possible. The ray of hope was fated 
soon to be quenched. About 4 o'clock in the afternoon a re- 
lapse took place, and the Prince, who from the time of his 
severe seizure on Friday had been sustained by stimulants, be- 
gan gradually to sink. It was half-past 4 when the last bulletin 
was issued, announcing that the patient was in a critical state. 
From that time there was no hope. When the improvement 
took place on Saturday it was agreed by the medical men that 
if the patient could be carried over one more night his life would 
in all probability be saved. But the sudden failure of vital 
power which occurred in the afternoon frustrated these hopes. 
Coftgestion of the lungs, the result of complete exhaustion, set 
in, the Prince's breathing became continually shorter and fee- 
bler, and he expired without pain at a few minuts before eleven 
o'clock. He was sensible, and knew the Queen to the last. 
The Duke of Cambridge and the following gentlemen connec- 
ted with the Court were present—General Bruce, Sir Charles 
Phipps, General Grey, General Bentinck, Lord Alfred Paget, 
Major Du Plat, General Seymour, Colonel Elphinstone, and 
the Dean of Windsor 

It must have cheered the moments of the illustrious patient 
to see his wife and nearly all his children round his bed. The 
Princess Royal, who is at Berlin, was prevented by recent se- | 
vere indisposition from travelling, aud, indeed, the death of the 
Prince followed too soon on the discovery of his danger for | 
such a journey to have availed her. Prince Alfred is serving on | 
board his ship on the other side of the Atlantic; but the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Alice were by his side, to- 
gether with several of the younger members of the family. Of 
the devotion and strength of mind shown by the Princess 
Alice all through these trying scenes it is impossible to speak 
too highly. Her Royal Highness has, indeed, felt that it was 
her place to be a comfort and+support to her mother in this 
affliction, and to her dutiful care we may perhaps owe it that 
the Queen has borne her loss with exemplary resignation, and 
a composure which uncer so sudden and so terrible a bereave 
ment could nog have been anticipated. 

This fact will, we are sure, give the greatest satisfaction to the 
country, and we may add that, after the death of the Prince, the 
Queen, when the first passionate burst of grief was over, called 
her children around her, and, with a ealmness which gives 
proof of great natural energy, addressed them in solemn and 
affectionate terms, which may be considered as indicating the 
intengions of a Sovereign who feels that the interests of a great 
nation depend on her firmness. Her Majesty declared to her 
fomily that, though she felt crushed by the loss of one who 
had been her mion through life, she knew how much 
wat expected of her, and she accordingly called ongher child- 
ren to give her their assistance, in order that she fhight do 
her duty to them and to the country. That Her Majesty may 
have health and strength to fulfil these noble intentions, and 





com 


pace of forty years Mexico has had no fewer than fifty- | that she may live man 











y years in placid cheerfulness and peace 
of mind, alleviating the recollection of her loss by sharing the 
happiness of her children, will be the earnest prayer of all her 
subjects —London Times, Dee. 16. 


Site iti 
Obituary. 

GenxeERAL Str E. Bowarer.—The Coloneley of the 49th 
Foot has become vaeant by the demise of General Sir Edward 
Bowater, K.C.B., whose death was recorded in last week’s 
Albion. Sir Edward died at Cannes. The gallant officer as 
Groom in Waiting to the Queen was selected to take charge of 
Prince Leopold during the Prince’s sojourn in the south of 
France. He had been declining in health ever since his arrival 
at Cannes. The late General, who was in his 74th year, was 
the only son of the late Admiral Edward Bowater, of Hampton 
Court. He entered the 3d Foot Guards in 1804, and saw much 
active service with that regiment during the war. He was 
wounded both at Talavera and Waterloo. He was made a 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order 
in 1837, by William IV., and had received the silver war medal 
and five clasps for Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, Nivelle, and 
Nive. Shortly after the late Prince Consort's arrival in this 
country in 1840 the deceased General was appointed Equerry 
to his Royal Highness. In 1846 he was appointed a Groom-in- 
Waiting in ordinary to Her Majesty, and in the same year Co- 
lonel of the 49th (the Princess Charlotte’s of Wales, or Hertford- 
shire) Regiment of Foot. 


Princrpan Cunntxcuam.—The Free Church of Scotland 
have sustained a serious loss in the death of Dr. William Cun- 
ningham, Principal of the New College, Edinburgh, which took 


place early on the 14th ult., after an illness of ten days, termi- | 


nating in pleurisy. Dr. Cunningham was recognised as one of 
the leaders of the great ecclesiastical secession from the Scotch 
establishment in 1843, having taken a prominent part in 
the conflicts of debate in the Church Courts that pre- 
ceded that event. After the “ disruption,” as it was called, Dr. 
Cunningham, who had previously been minister of Trinity Col- 
lege Church, Edinburgh, was appointed Professor of Church 
History and Divinity in the new College then instituted, and in 
1847, on the death of Dr. Chalmers, he was chosen to fill the 
office of Principal. The deceased clergyman has long been re- 
garded as one of the ablest theologians in Scotland. He wasa 
most stanch defender of the Calvinistic divinity, and admittedly 
possessed great logical power and critical acumen. His 
speeches possessed a sort of stern, argumentative force that had 
the effect of eloquence upon the hearer, and it was difficult to 
say whether they were more impressive or convincing. 
last great effort on the platform was a speech at Edinburgh 
about a year ago on the Cardross case, which was gene- 
rally regarded as the most lucid exposition and able defence of 
the views now maintained by the Free Church in opposition to 
the Civil Courts on the question of ecclesiastical discipline. 
Dr. Cunningham, who was a native of Berwickshire, died in 
his 56th year. About two years ago, on showing indications of 
failing health, some friends proposed to unite in subscribing to 
a testimonial of personal esteem, for him, and in a few days the 
sum of £7,000 was raised for that purpose. The Rev. doctor 
was chosen Moderator of the Free Assembly in 1859. 


At The Rectory, High Laver, Essex, the Rev. Philip Budworth, 
of Greensted Hall, Essex, for 52 years rector of High Laver.—At 
Dresden, Stuart C. Maitland, Esq., of Compstone and Dundrinnan, 
N.B., eldest son of the late Lord Dandrinnan, aged 45. Mr. Mait- 
land was for many years a much-esteemed resident of this city.— 
At his residence, Melville Hospital, Chatham, Major Hookey, Pay. 
master R. M. (Light Infantry.)—At St. John’s, Exmouth, William 
Filder, Esq., C.B., Commissary-General, after 56 years of public 
service.—On board the steamship Orissa, from Aden to Suez, Robt. 
Norwood, Esq., Captain H.M. 3d Dragoon Guards.—At Horsmon- 
den, Kent, G. Hodgkins, Esq., Paymaster (ret.) R.N.—At Cochin, 
Bombay, J. A. Gardner, late Lieut. 7th Royal Fusiliers.—At 
Hornsey, Lieut. J. Addison, H.P., late of the 3d Dragoon Guards. 
—At his residence, Castle Knock, near Dublin, in his 56th year, 
Colonel Philip Hill, formerly of the 52d Regiment, and brother of 
the Viscount Hill, of Hawkstone.—In Dublin, Dr. O'Donovan, 
well known for his contributions to Celtic Literature. 


Appointments. 


The Lord Mayor of the City of London; Major-Gen. Sir Joshua 
Jebb, K.C.B.; John Thwaites, Esq., Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ; Capt. Douglas Galton, R. E. Burstal, Esq., Commmr. 
R. N., Secretary of the River Thames Conservancy Board; H. A. 
Hunt, Esq., Surveyor of H. M.’s Works and Public Buildings ; and 
J. Robinson McClean Esq., to be H. M. Commissioners to examine 
into plans for Embarking the Surrey side of the River Thames 
within the Metropolis.—The bisho bal St. Helena, which has be- 
come vacant by the translation of e 
to the Bishopric of Colombo, has been conferred by the Duke of 
Neweastle upon the Ven. T. E. Welby, M.A., Archdeacon of 
George Town in the Cape ; 
Esq., to be H. M.’s Attorney-General of the County Palatine of 
Durham, v. R. Ingham, Esq., resigned.—Maj-Gen. J. FitzMaurice, 
K.H, Adjutant of the Yeoman of the Guard, to be Lieut. of H. M's 
Royal Body Guard, v. Maj-Gen. Sir Travell Phillips, Knt., res.— 
Francis Hawkins, Esq., M.D., to be Physician to H. M.'s Household 
in Ordinary, in the room of Sir John Forbes, M.D., dec.—W. D. H. 
Baillie, D. Pollen, J. C. W. Russell, A. H. Russell, and H. Séwell, 
Esqrs., to be Members of the Legislative Council of New Zealand. 
— Meanbers returned to Parliament : John Laird of Birkenhead, for 
the borough of Birkenhead, in the county of Chester, Esq. ; for 
Finsbury, William Cox, of St. John’s-wood, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, Esq., in the room of Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, Esq., dec. 


Army. 


Desrarcu or Troops ror Canapa.—The following items 
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the 16th Foot, and four officers and 118 men of the Royal En- 
e-, under command of Capt. Magnay, of the Commissariat 
taff Corps. Six officers and 117 men belonging to the 
Royal Artillery, and 305 men and 17 officers belonging to the 
| military train, were to embark on board the Adriatic at South- 
| ampton on the 17th inst., and 120 men and 5 officers belonging 
| to the Royal Engineers on board the Parana; the 1st Battal- 
ion of the Grenadier Guards on board the Adriatic and Parana, 
on the 18th., and the 2nd Batt. of the Scotch Fusileers.—In 
addition to the above, it is stated that the Melbourne, which 
sailéd on the 10th Dec., has on board 1,200 tons of ammunition 
The only force mentioned asem yin her, is a detachment of 
| Royal Artillery —The troops by the Persia have reached Que- 
-¢ and Montreal, save a few either bound to Halifax, or left 
| on board from stress of weather in the St. Lawrence.—The 
| Adriatic is reported at Halifax.—The steamer Cleopatra would 
leave Liverpool on the 2ist ult. for Queenstown, there to em- 
bark over 500 men of the 17th Regt.; the Magdalena about 
1,000 men at Southampton. 





| 
| Tue Canapian Munit1a.—The Canada Gazette of Saturday 
last announces that the Governor-General has been pleased 
|to charge the Hon. John A. Macdonald with the supervision 
| of matters connected with the militia of the Province, under 
| the designation of “ Minister of Militia Affairs ;’ also the ap- 
| pointment of Lieut.-Col J. R. Nash, late of H. M. 15th Regt., 
to be Deputy Adjutant General of Militia for Upper Canada. 
| on 
VeRNE Fort, PorrLanp.—Amongst the most important of 
the various works recently undertaken in connection with our 
‘national defences must be mentioned the citadel of Portland. 
The formidable character of its ditch, nearly eighty feet deep» 
and one hundred feet wide, and cut out of the solid rock for a 
length of three-quarters of a mile, has attracted many a visitor 
during the past summer ; and the casemated barracks, now ra- 
| pidly approaching completion, are not of less importance. The 
works in connection with this fort have been in progress for 
| the last five or six years; but, as they were in the hands of con- 
victs for some time, very little progress was made until within 
the last two years, when a large portion was let, under contract, to 
Messrs. Jay & Co., of London, contractors. This contract em- 
braced fifty barrack-rooms, 44 feet by 20 feet, and intended to 
accommodate twenty men each ; and, being intended to be co- 
| vered over with earth, are necessarily of massive description. 
The walls are four feet thick, of ashlar masonry, and are co- 
vered by arches of twenty feet span in four 9-inch courses. 
The whole work is built with blue lias mortar. 


It is stated that Col. T. H. Tidy, formerly of the 14th Regt., 
and for some time on the staff abroad, will succeed Col. Lysons 
as Te Hide Mon to the Inspector of Infantry. Capt. the 





Hon. R. Montmorency, 32d Light Infantry, has been ap- 
inted le-camp to Major-Gen. Basil Brooke, command- 
ing the troops in the Windward and Leeward Islands. A 
telegram from Eastport, Maine, dated. Wednesday, says: A 
| British transport screw steamer, from Halifax, passed here at 
7.30 this morning, with 600 of the Sixty-second regiment, 400 
|to remain at St. Andrews, and 200 to proceed to Woodstock 
| per railroad.——On the morning of December 4, a gunner of 
| the Royal Artillery fired his carbine, loaded with ball car- 
| tridge, on the barrack-square, Fort St. Elmo, Malta, stating it 
| was aimed at his adjutant. He fortunately missed him, and 
| was in the agg of reloading to make a second attempt, when he 
was arrest 1 secured. It appears the gunner had not the 
slightest animosity against the adjutant, and the adjutant did 
not know him even by sight——Immediately on the an- 
nouncement of a probable war with America, all the officers of 
the reserve constabulary, Phenix Park, Dublin, volunteered 
for active service in Canada. At the commencement of the 
Crimean war they did likewise, and sixteen of them were 
at once appointed to important offices. 





War Orrice.—Dee. 13.—Ist Regt. Ft: Capt and Bvt-Maj Gore 
to be Maj, w p, v Bvt-Col Daveney, who ret on fp. 22d: Capt 
Molony to be way, b p, v Bowden, who ret. 62d: G8 Fraser tobe 
En, b p. Brevet—Officers to have local rank of Maj-Genls in North 
America while in command of brigades in that country: Bvt-Cols 
Russell, C B, Lt-Col Unatt, servingg a Brig-Gen at Aldershott ; 
Rumley, Lt-Col, h-p Unatt, serving as Inspect-Gen of Infantry in 
Great Britain; Byt-Col Daveney, ret f p Ist Ft: Bvt-Col Stuart, b-p 
S4th Ft, Staff Officer of Pens; Capt Steele, h-p Unatt, to have hon 
rank of Maj. Officers to be employed upon a perticular service : 
To be Lt-Cols : Bvt-Cols Low and Fordyce, C.B, Lt-Cols h-p unatt ; 
Lt-Cols Fox, Gren Gds, Browne, h-p, late 87th Ft, Crealock, h-p, 
late 90th, Ross, h-p, late 73d, Newdigate, h-p, late Rifle Brig, and 
Taylor, h-p, late 9th Ft. (To be Majors: Majs Daniell, h-p unatt, Maj 
| of Brigade, Curragh, F Hunter, Mayne, b-p unatt, and Laurie, h-p, 
| late 4th Foot. 


| 





Right Rev. Dr. Claughton | 


' 

Tye Norra American Sqvuapron.—The following details 
| are given in the papers to the 18th ult.—Rear-Admiral Sidney 
| C. Dacres, C.B., has been appointed second in command of the 
| North America and West India squadron. _It is probable the 
| Kdgar, now at Spithead, will be selected to bear the Rear-Ad- 

miral’s flag. he Stromboli, 6, paddle, Commr. Lord Elphin- 
stone, has been undocked at Portsmouth.——The Rapid, 11, at 
Woolwich, is ordered to prepare for duty. She will be armed 
with 40-pounder Armstrong guns. The Bmerald, 51, left Ply- 
mouth Sound on the 9th ult., and the /ere, 91, on the 10th. 








The Hannibal, 90, Capt. A. Farquhar, arrived at Spithead 
| on the 12th ult., from the Mggiterranean——The Devastation, 
; 6, has been commissioned Yoolwich by Commr. McCrea. 
The Wasp, 13, has been paid off at Portsmouth and her 




















are gleaned from our files to the 18th ult., and from other | crew turned over to the Chanticleer, 17. The Norwegian 
sources.—The Australasian, the arrival of which ship at Halifax | steam corvette Norman, 20, from St. Thomas, arrived here last 
was recorded in the Albion of last week, brought out from | Saturday.——Two gold medals founded by the late Sir Gilbert 
Liverpool the Ist Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, numbering 40 | Blane have just been awarded, on the recommendation of the 
officers and 838 non-commissioned officers and rank and file, | Director-General of the Naval Medical Department and of the 
including an hospital corps of 29 men. She had also on board | President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, to Mr. 
seven officers and 254 men of the Royal Artillery, together with | C. K. Ord, M.D., of H. M.’s ship Hermes, and to Mr. W. Mac- 
a battery of six Armstrong guns, with their whole train, consist- | leod, M.D., of H. M.’s ship Madagascar. The St. George, 92, 
ing of 16 carriages. The Australasian also brought out 6,000 | Capt. the Hon. F_ Egerton, with Prince Alfred on board ar- 
stand of arms, in addition to those borne by the troops, together | rived at Nassau, N. P., on the 2nd ult. from Halifax, N.S. 
with 400,000 rounds of ball cartridge. The Rifle battalion is | There were also at the latest dates in that port the Bulldog, 6, 
under command of Lord Alexander Russell, brother of Earl | and the Steady, 5. The Challenger, 22, and the Plover, 5, 








Russell, and among the officers of the corps were Major the were at Havana on the 2ist ult.; the latter had just arrived 
Hon. J. Stuart, whose brother is already with Lord Lyons at from Key West. We very much regret to hear of the loss 
Washington, as one of his Attachés; Capt. Lord A. Clinton, of the Prussian man-of-war Amazon off the coast of Holland.— 
brother of the Duke of Neweastle; Lieut. Lord Edward Ca-| The gunboats in the second class of the reserve at Portsmouth 
vendish, son of the Duke of Devonshire; Lieut. the Hon. F. | have been ordered to fit out immediately. 

Somerville, Lieut. the Hon, A. Pennington, and Ensign Lord 
Albert Cecil——The Niagara brought to Halifax 27 officers 
landed at Bic, in the River St. Lawrence, the Ist Battalion of; 
and 350 men, forming a complete battery of Artillery, with six 
guns. She brought out Gen. Romney, Col. Kennedy, and Major 





ApPorntTMENTS.—Capt. F. Scott, C. B., to Orlando.—Commrs : E. 
L. Strangway to be Inspect.-Commr. of Coast Guard v. West., J. 
A. R. Dunlop to Orlando.—Lieuts : Hon. TW. Charteris to Strom- 
boli ; WR. Kennedy to Hero ; G. C. Muiters to Vietory, for disposal ; 
U. C. Singleton to Denastation.—Paymasters: J. W. W. Green to 


Shervinton, of the Military Train ; together with three officers | (janticler ; G. Jefferys, addl, to Colussus ; W. C. P. Gragt to Asia, 
of the Commissariat Department, and Dr. Muir, Inspector- | for Defence ; T. Pateriield to Wellesley.—Surgeons : W. G. Goldin ta 
General of Hospitals, and four surgeons.—The Persia has | Orlando, 




















‘by various investigations into the condition of the poor and 
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New Pudblications | velty—that therefore food is lacking for the artistic eye. There such confession “Suum Cuique” complacently pronounces 

bu 4 lare still some good things to be seen, even in print-shop win-| ~ The Quadroon” to bes a piracy from a‘ Be csccs9 Which ap- 

Mr. Henry Mayhew has done good social service in England ome in Eondon Journal, of 1855, under the title of 

’ . isks anc aces 

lounges into Goupil’s, or Schaus’s, or the Derby Gallery, or Forced from his privacy by this grievous imputation—not 

into the older resort of the Duseel \dorftians now, we believe, in| the less grievous that it is utterly untrue, the author of * The 

right to speak concerning this and kindred topics. Nor is this | iyje hands of Messrs. Tif iny and Co., and adjoining their well- Quadroon” Cutee have Pa en te mapte d o say some severe —_ 
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b oight acknowl apne. es cages mx 2 mviting | known establishment. . insinuation is unwort hy of a man of letters, peciaily one 

und he who conscientiously devotes to them time, labour, 


worshippers of the Who is permitted to make his mark in the colu mins of the 
thought, sound sense, and gentle feelings, merits, we say, no th m. He contents himself, however, by stating a few 


. { 

1 sculptog, for |< tne r . - 

e GAs . : p 3 | facts with which “ Sutm Cuique” appears not to be acqua 

forty years a resident of Rome, and undoubtedly at the hé€d of | and which will proba bly modify the opinions of that ingenious 
his profession. He has even carried his devotion to the fool- gentlem: m. ie a knowledge of the two works in question, the 
lish extent of endeavouring to revive the taste for colouring | ®Uthor of “The Quadroon” has the advantage of * Suum 
Phe Quadreon” in 1852, and 


Ipt 1 hl ] 1 * , oy Cuique, : since he has read both 

. Ire. > . 2 . reciOls Lil 2 ws 2 J : 
= d marble, in which he has however eg Issy Matec. | Masks and Faces yesterday, for the first time in his life. Not- 
lled to ] 


in London | withstanding the vast amount of information, to say nothing 
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dows ; and the amateur may be sure of entertainment yet, who 





the labouring classes, and has indeed deservedly acquired a 





One of the most faithful and end 
antique in statuary is John Gibson, the Ey 








slender praise. It is therefore with prepossession in his favour 
that we take up this author’s Young Benjamin Franklin, an- 
nounced on the title-page as “a Boy's book on a Boy's own 
subject,” illustrated with a few clever wood-cuts after John 














Gilbert, and issued by Messrs. Harpers in a neat duodecimo, 
And we greatly wish that we could congratulate Mr. May- 





But let that pass. Attention is now ¢ 








: . ; by the publication of a Series of raving mm his * original tion procured by a perusal of the latter work, 
hew on succeeding as well herein, as unquestionably he does | ° aie as atten 51] ee , > su ed, that, throughout all the story of 
3 : . . : compositions They are got up with the nicest care, of course ; - % - ee . . Se 
in the part of a dry philanthropist. It is true that he plumes : . Faces,” published in the Leadon Journal ot 


so pertinaciously insisted upon by 
We have here the matenals for obtaining an swer, so far Cuique,” he was unable to discover a scene bearing 
as the works of one sculptor can afford them, to the question slight« st resemblance to anything in rhe Quadroon,” not 
story-telling for juvenile entertainment; and that he quotes | of how much it is worth while to follow the traditions of Art, even a thought that could be charged with similitude. Nothing 
Walter Scott as an authority, when he protests “against the | Tther than her spirit. Mr. Gibson’s name — a of slave or plantation life; nothing of Louisiana or America 
{ oone with 





‘ 4 . but the ruthless Athen@um thus disposes of the modern-antique % ee 
himself upon having discovered a royal road to boy-nature ; : ! , i 1s; os) the dat 








that he anathematises the generality of his predecessors in 











nae pape ba . is @ i i , i ay a either: in short, so use “S$ 1 ” rds ine 

a y of writing down to the child,” though the “ Tales of a his execution bribe the many In _~ Py : J = her; in short, so usc uum ¢ uique "s pete we “pny nothing 

is feeling ~ accepted beauty can look through this volume of of those * persons and events which form the staple” of “The 

dfather” yet remain in proof that Sir Walter did not dream | sanctioned and careful engravings from his choicest produc- Quadroon.” It is true, that in a ri ather dis inted ——- to 

2 wishing his views to an extreme—which is precisely tions, and not be struck with the wealth of conventionakgrace “ Masks and Faces,” published in the Londen Journal 1856, 
I s | i 


what Mr. Mayhew does; and does thus. He takes the gene- | workmanship they evince. Canova himself had hatdly 
. more thorough collection of gods and goddes 
: N: suses, shepherds awake and sleeping, Cupi 
autobiography and from other sources, and invests his uncle | Horm. &e: nor did C 





ya. there are three or four chapters describing a slave-sale - New 
nymphs 1 in which a e lady, almost a perfect 


Amazons, white” (as “ Suum” ures as one of the “ lots,” 








ral outline of Franklin's boy-hood as we know it through his 









anova strive more earne to revive the and is sol 1 as such; but who, by a bold adve nture that takes 
and godfather Benjamin with unlimited guardianship and bodies of Greek and Roman Art than Mr. ¢ m has don €. away one’s breath to read, is immediately afterwards rescued, 
supervision of the youngster’s moral training. Why and how How is it, then, that we turn from the result of this long life’s and carried off in triumph from the midst of the crowd—pur- 


labour with a feeling of dissatisfaction? The problemis worthy chaser included—by a bri 
of our study. It has been said, and said truly, that only the to bombard New Orleans, 
worldly wisdom, and economical science—with digressions |“ fond, believing spirit ” will give that faith which can produce persone that are hostile t : 
into Art and Literature—is set forth with a minuteness that |2 great effect upon the spectator’s mind when contemplating vom) This splendid piece of gu 


ish freebooter, who threatens 
rovs all the dramatis 
shot from his long 
» practice, though it might 
boys will consider prosy, and with an unreservedness that |“ work of Art. The an ti que woods are empty ofall gods to be thought nothing now-a-days, was of such consequence then, 
¢ : : : ’ .. | US; neither do we ever dream of seeing Narcissus with pale that it: at once put an end to ihe pursuit, at the same time ter- 
tutors will not all approve. The moral of every peep at life, face. nor eager Echo bending to her she'll. Our aspirations are ng the incident from which “Suum Cuique” thinks, ian 
exhibited by the uncle to the nephew, is hammered in with of another and a more matter-of-fact, as well as a nobler and — cat s, that “ The Quadroon” must have been taken! 
so much persistence, that the boy-reader n scarcely fai] More soul-enthralling e levation. Fora revived G k or Roman It is necessary, therefore, to inform “ Suum Cuique” that, 
to exclaim : statue, wrought in these days, to win our approving judgment, during a reside nee in Louisiana of mi my years (commencing 
it must be in some perfect form of abstract grace, such as shall in 1889, and ending, with intervals of absence, in 1848), the 
carry judgment captive, nathless our reason, our educ author of “ The Quadroon” was an eye-witness of nearly a 
in Mr. Mayhew proclaims that the “teachy-preachy | tion, and « present life. Given this abstract per- | score of slave-auctions, at which beautiful Quadreon girls, not 
fever appears to have come to a crisis,’ while, it seems fection, and doubtless we shall love a modern statue, quasi | Creole ladies * almost perfect white,” were sold in. banks puptey, 
4 treek or not, just as much as we love the Milo Venus or the and bought up, too, notoriously with the motives that actuated 
es wer 7 J . ; é down-looking Psyche. Amongst the range of modern sculp-| the “ Gayarre” of his tale; and that upon such actual incidents 
selfa victim to it. So desirous is he indeed of working up his | tured Art we have found none such ; not, we conceive, through | was the story of “The Quadroon” founded. Most of the boek 
own peculiar experiences of life, that he avowedly adopts the | the failure of the st’s technical power, but simply from the | was written in 1852; but, as truthfully stated vin its Preface, in 
anaghronism of introducing young Franklin into the poor- | ! fact that he does not believe in the creatures he embodies in | consequence of the appearance of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” its 
“ j|marble: his mental life is not in amongst them as that of the | publication was postponed until 1856. The writing of it was 
house and the jail of Boston, drawn after the plan of our Lon-! o1q Greeks was, and therefore how can he come out of them, finished early in 1855, long before “ Masks and Faces” saw the 
don establishments of that description, aano Domini 18 The | and show them to us transmuted into stone? Does, let us ask, | light. 
truth is, Mr. Mayhew designed probably to write a boy's book; ®ny thoughtful man, now -a-days, feel a. thorough: interest in But it is not a question of dates, as “ Suum Cuique”—himeself 
but his bent is in another direction—which he betrays, singu- | S#"¢ issus? Will it do any good to revive the belief in such? | so bow ry upon this point—would make itappear. Jack-the- 
sea i : Z Pg a Shall we, to put the question simply, be able suecessfally to | Giant-Killer antedates Jack Sheppard, not by years, but by 
larly enough, on the very first page of the aforesaid Pre make-believe, even, that we believe in such pretty abstractions? | centuries; yet who will affirm that the eseapades of 
for, starting off with Walter Scott and the “child” in the first | Our conviction is, that the present and long-continued degrac the bold burglar were borrowed from the adventures of the 
paragraph, in the second he declares that “the one purpose of | tion of the sculptor’s art is mainly due to the fact, that for ages , puissant little slayer of giants? ' ot 
the boak ts to ive Bowne shen Sombe teins of the Drincinles that its professors have gone on attempting to revive a thing that; Betweenthese two baoks there is almost as much similitude 
give young 1¢ principles that | was divine two thousand yeurs ago, but out of which all the | as between the “long exciting romance” of * Mi asks and Faces” 
should guide a prudent, honourable, generous, and refined gen- | jife of faith has gone and fled; and so the effort to seem to be-| and “ The Quadroon,” or even “ The Octoroon.” 
tleman through the world.” Catch Tom and Harry doing more | lieve and to revive the mute, soulless thing has re-acted, as all| | But with regard to “ The Quadroon” and the Adelphi drama, 
than dip here and there into those few of the 550 pages, wherein | Shams re-act, upon the sculptor and upon his art. ing at the case is quite different. There the resemblance is just that 
% ore . eee a ._ | belief, surely he will play at composing, modelling, carving,| which must ever exist between a melo-drama and the romance 
the embryo sage does not show himself to be twenty years in &c. Painting, the sister Art, has got a life renewed to her. be.| from which it is taken; and when “The Octoroon” was first 
advance of his actual age—which perhaps lhe was when first | cause she has given herself to that which is true and vita te) produced in New York—January, 1860—its scenes and charac- 
breeched! Catch Mr. Thomas and Mr. Henry going back to | Us all—nature ; of the world and man’s doings and hopes) ters were at once identified by the newspaper critics of that 
their boyhood, by way of learning the lesson of life! The mat- and fears ; but with whic h of these is N reissus, Cupid, Proser city as being transcripts from “The Quadroon. Some of its 
Phos x pine, associated? If such modern revivals of the Greek Art’s scenes, as at present performed, are o |—at least, they 
time of faith were put before us as perfect, or even as therongh are not from * The Quadroon,’—but thes¢ > introduced incidents 
manner carries the Collegian where he cares not to retrograde. | as the true Greck works were, then our admiration would cer- | are generallysbelieved not to have improved the story ; and one 
Mr. Mavhew has not written a Bov’s book on a Boy’sown sub- | tainly follow ; but he will be indeed a bold admirer of modern , of them—the poisoning of the heroine—Mr. yew one has had 
sine netners saa mete afany , for fathore | #ntiques who quotes any of them as such. the good taste to alter, restoring the beautiful Quadroon to the 
ject. He has Macro na book for Men and W — for fathe TS) It is very sad to look throngh : y of modern antiques | happier destiny to which the romance had consigned her. It 
and mothers, for those who train and educate in public and in j and see how the ancient laurel has withere d; nothing shows! might be equally in good taste if the clever dramatist’ were to 
private. To them it will be turned over. In the meantime | this more than the poverty of invention that seems ever atien-| come out before the public with a frank avaaval of the source 
we commend it to conscientious reviewers with space at their dant upon the attempt at revival. Take the book be fore us, for | w hence his drama has bee n grawn. ; w 
example, as it is offered for judgment, and let us think for a Phe author of * The Quadroon” would gladly have decline d 
moment how very vague and dim the presentation of the | diseyssion on a subject which cannot much interest the reader 
ment challenges such alternations of approval and dissent, idea of Justice must have been to the mind's eye of thedesign- | of the Athen@um one way or the other. It is no great merit t 
that a volume might be filled in criticising it. er, who could show her in ne more novel fashion than with the | hi ive heen the originator of “ The Quadroon,” * The Oc aon” “3 
ee Baie tae : eee ee sword and balance, a stalwart hair-banded figure, in Greekish | or “ Masks and Faces ;” but the imputation upon his literary 
Messrs. Little, Brow @, & Co. af us the four concinding ! Something more original than the sheathed sword | character has in this case forced ii before “the tribunal of 
volumes of Mr. Richard Grant White's twelve-volume edition 






the Mentor taught his Telemachus philosophy, philanthropy, 





























ainst such a “teachy-preachy” system—a 





term which we borrow from the very Preface before us, where- 










to us that he indicates decided symptoms of being him- 
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ter is, we say, far ahead of the school-room in play-hours; the 














disposal, for its subject is of the gravest import, and the treat- 






drapery ! 
shoal T have marked 2 vivid presentment of Clemency. If we)! the public; and he would still have remained silent if that 
of The Works of William Shakspeare—an edition to which we | turn to Bacchus and see a steady, rather dull-looking youth, with | public—or such of it as cared about the question—could have 
gaye copious and unreserved praise, three years ago, when the | #pine-cone and acup in his hands, it amazes us how out of that | had an opportunity of perusing the “ long exciting romance” 
burning Greek idea of vivid youth and bloom, no more vital,| of “ Masks and Faces. This however, buried among the 











first instalment was issued. The impressign of its thorough 








mx ‘ : : ardent cy was aroused in the mind than this| ample archives of the London Jovric,is flo longer accessi- 
excellence still remains upon us; and inasmuch as it may be lad with the etern: i stump, the sandals and the ivy-crown, | ble. 
inconvenient to turn back to the A/dion of October, 1858, we is a Paris, r, fickle Paris, like the It is to be hoped that the prominence now given to it may 


may briefly recapitulate the particular merits then and there } calm youth whe ly poises the apple in his hand? could | produce a reprint—perhaps the principel motive of “ Suumh 
’ : the three Goddesses not move him even to stoop forward with | Cuique” in causing the matter to be mooted 
s ‘ : opened eyes? Did he coolly prop himself on one leg against Nevertheless, it is not easy to understand how “ Suum 
size, small octavo—the admirable quality of type and paper— | the stump, so inert and characterless, that t Phrygian | Cuique” or the “ Author of * Whitefriars’” can be benefited by 
and your him by name you! the reprint of a story not written by either of them; since one 
l see how mute and lifeless’she | of the strangest facts elicited Wy this investi; ution is, that 
looks, with her set ery poised about her hips, balanced om “ Masks and Faces” is, after all, not the production of the 
one leg, and the other set behind er the antique fashion. Author of “ Whitefriars,” but of another gentleman—Mr. J. F. 
have pre: _ over the variations made from the original text | Surely there is nothing in this statue but the box to tell us this }Smith—into whose hands “ Suum Cuique” is now respectfully 
and almost beyond all other boons, the ge-|is the fair bringer of evil, Jove’s evil-bearing gift. Surely he | consigned 
. } did not send her to chill men with her stillness, her dumb un 
}meaningness. There must have been some vitality of entranc 
ing, weird, arch, gay wickedness about her to allure, or else she | Playwright has succumbed to pit “ gallery. The change is 
we are certain that the more it is examined, the more it will | was presage ful and awe-struc x it the function she had to do. 
be approved; and we commend it most heartily to the book- | In neither character does Mr. Gibson present her 


put forth at greater length. These consist in the convénient 








the entire absence of foot-notes or encumbering referential | cap from his | 


Fake 





piease 


figures—the arrangement of explanatory and needful egmments 
in their legitimate places—the intelligence and good taste that 














punctuation throughout. This is but a brief allusion to a very 
valuable work: but, as we said on the occasion above-named, 


It is mentioned in the above communication that the ready 





thus announced in one of the weekly journals. 
The difference of opinion between 1 the ub lic and Mr. Boucei 
i 
















shelves and the frequent handling of our readers. We must needs avow that there is a larg unt of truth | cault, as to the catastrophe of the * Octoroon,” has been arranged 
frequent ha y P 
ind justice in this iconoclastic critic by the author yielding to the judgment of the audience, and 
BOOKS RECEIVED. o giving Zoe life and happine in the last act. /The code noir of 
J i . sir ak . vuR — Louisiana is set at defiance, perhaps, by the arrangement ; bu 
eaks of Light: or. the Bibi v PLAGIARISM AND PLAYWRIGIHITING this was a decided case of Summa jus, summa injuria, and it 
Th 7 = — . Wh reqnty Without any intention of allowing the controversy respect-| Must be a strir t ne indeed that can be permit ted to ob- 
7 _—_ “ - - c : : struct the equity of the stage, which so ea overrules the 
’ 10. 







ian drama to spin itself out to the 





Libby & Co. | ing Mr. Boucicault’s Louisi 















13's Christmas ition P ' . : : ; written law to secure poetical justice. Zoe,on Monday evening 

tire Works. lustrate aby by Darley and Gilb rid. G. Gregory, | ngth of the Gor warlare, We deem it our ¢ to follow | Jast, ceased to take poison, is rescne@ from her persecntor and 

Art Journal. November ‘ ... Virtue & Co, Up our extracts of last week with the suljoined clipping from | purchaser, who is compelled to run away with his “ chattel,” 

Tom Tiddler’s Ground. A Christmas By the Atheneum of the 14th ult. and killed in a strictly melodramatic manner, in the attempt ; 

C. Dickens... Carleton. . 4 ° - Zoe and her lover ha¥® nothing to do but change their state in 
The Rancho, Gerrard s Cross, Bucks, Dec. 10, 1861 





a double sense, and all ends as well as could be desired 

| The author of the “ “aso presents his compliments to That the public, however, should have put such a p 
Fine Arts. the Editor of the Atheneum, and through him to “Suum on an authoras to induce him to rewrite part of his plot, is both 
begged his clever corre sponde nt, who can prove one book to, unusual and ragher amusing. It proves, at least, that audiences 
be “ pirated” from another, without having read the first, or are not alway*otally indiiferent to w he it is set before them. 
are hard and there are no Exhibitions on hand of startling no-| | given more than a cursory perusal to the second. Under some | The interterence of the pit and gallery has a touch of a ruder 





Our town readers need not fall into the pelief—because times 





10 


and heartier age, when the “ groundlings 
thoroughly into the action on the stage. : 
record of a Spanish playwright who, taking a certain con- 
spiracy for his subject, was ill-advised enough to let the au- 
thorities get the upper hand in the final scene; on which the 
plebs became outrageous, and hoot ed off the whole body of ac- 

tors amid an indignant pelting of melon rinds! The piece was 
announced the next day h the propitiatory notice in the 
bills that ie conspiracy will succeed !" So Mr 

Boucic: u precede nt for recasting * The Octoroon.” 
A Drama with 
thus pleasantly dallies with the theme. 

Mr. Boucicault is a merciful man. He will not break the 
public heart. He has compassion on the tender sympathies he 
excites. [lis Octoroon poisons herself no more. She dies no 
more. She has done dying. She lives now against all the rule 
upon which her author insisted she ought to die. This is all 
very well for the future peace of the town, but what reparation 
can Mr. Boucicault make to persons whose shillings he has 
taken and whose hearts he has wrung by his previous cruel 
treatment of his Octoroon? dn equity he is bound at least to 
give them a free night to get their feelings put right again 
When George Selwyn was reproached for going to see one of 
the Seotch lords beheaded, he excused himself by saying he had 
set all right by going to see the head sewed on again. And 
this sort of compensation ought to be afforded to the folks who 
had the pain of seeing the Octoroon poison herself 

But all people are not of the same mind, 
who like the sensation of a death scene, and are much dissatis 
fied with the change. They are like a Recorder of London of 
the time of Lord Eldon, who never shed a tear but once in his 
life, upon the occasion of the reprieve of Macheath in the 
* Beggars’ Opera,” which so disappointed him of the expected 
hanging that he wept like a child. Now people of this sort de- 
serve consideration, especially as Mr. Boucicault has himself 
proved that they have a right to the death of the Octoroon 
Can he not compromise the matter by an alternate performance 
the heroine dying one night and living happy ever after, an 
other? 

it is a pity that a play with variations was not thought of 
before. Why are we made unhappy by the tragic end of 
Romeo and Juliet? If Shakspeare had been a Boucicault, he 
would at particular desire of persons of quality have altered 
his fifth act thus: That apothecary was an arrant rogue. He 
was not worth a genuine poison. He had no such valuable in 
his beggarly shop. And what he sold to Romeo was all a 
cheat. It was a mild dose of Epsom salts, which did Romeo a 
power of good, and he and Juliet, both restored to health and 
happiness after their respective draughts, lived happily together 
all the days of their lives, fur away from the feuds of the Mon 
tagues and Capulets 


often entered 











but Ww 






“ this evenir ! 
ult may cit 
heading 


Another weekly, its announcement “ 


Variations,” 


and there are some 






2 
SOMETHING NEW ABOUT SIR WALTER. 

Sir Walter Scott had a great taste for planting, 
laid-out lines of the plantations at 
testify, and we know they were all laid-out by himself and his 
factotum “Tom Purdy.” He studied utility combined with 
picturesque effect, two elements which are not always studied 
by landscape gardeners. He gave a very considerable impe a 
to planting throughout Scotland both by his precepts and 
ample. We need only instance his atlvice to the Lord C hiet| 
Commissioner, W. Adam, Esq., of Blairadam, which led not 
only to the — r of hundreds of acres of the most unpro- 
ductive land, even in Kinross-shire, Wut also to the writing and 

orinting, but not publishing, of the celebrated * Blair-Adam 
Sook,” which through the kindness of the late Sir Charlies 
Adam we had the great privilege of perusing. That book not 
being accessible to the public, and being of such a nature as to 
form an excellent text-book for those landed proprietors who 
take a proper interest in the improvement of their estates, a 
synopsis of its arrangement must prove valuable to them. Its 
origin is thus graphically given in its own pages :— 

“It was on a fine Sunday, lying on the ssy summit of 
Benarty, above its craggy brow, that Sir Walter Scott said, 
looking first at the flat expanse of Kinross-shire (on the south 
side of the Ochils), and then at the space whieh Blair-Adam 
fills between the hill of Drumglow (the highest of the Cleish 
hills), and the valley of Lochore, ‘ What an extraordinary thing 
it is, that here to the north so little appears to have beet done, 
where there are so many proprictors to work and to 
the south, here is a district of country entirely made by the 
efforts of one family, in three generations, and one of them 
amongst us in the full enjoyment of what has been done by his 
two “peepee and himself! Blair-Adam, as I have always 
heard, had a wild, uncom af and inhospitable appearance, be- 
fore its improvements were begun, It would be 
to record in writing its origin: ul state, 
greas to iis present condition.” 

The Chief Commissioner was so much pleased with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's suggestion that he carried the plan into effect 
was the origin of the “ Blair-Adam Book, 
is an epitome of its contents 

Prior to the "year 1733 it is said that ther 
upon the whole property one single tree, a se 
that the whole wa 


as the well- 
Abbotsford. still sufficiently 
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upon it, 


most curious 
and trace its gradual pro- 


Such 


and the following 


only existed 
rubby ash, and 
a dull, barren deserted spot, as much of the 
ground in its neighbourhood still is The book is divided by 
Mr. Adam into three distinct eras, The first commences 
in 1783, when the improvements were begun by Mr. William 
Adam, his grandfather, and is brought down to 1748, when the 
latter died. The second gra includes what was done from 
1748, when his father, John Adam, succeeded, until 1792, when 
he also died. The third era, and perhaps the most important, 
extends from 1792, when the author (the late Lord Commis 
sioner) succeeded until his death in 1834, the year in which the 
book was written : 

The property was correctly surveye 
out as illustrating the progressive 
these shows the state of the 












and four plans made 
improvements. The first of 
property prior to 1733 in all its 
sterility, excepting the one solitary tree ; the second plan shows 
the state of the property in 1748; the third plan represents it as 
left by his fat! while the fourth exhibits the 








her in 172 
improvements on the property up to the period of the author's 
death in 1834, thus furnishing a valuable example of what may 
be done by a systematic principle of action within the course 
of a century, and within the period of three generations There 
are now nearly 1000 acres of wood, much of it of great value, 
and yielding a considerable annual revenue, the 
perty being also highly improved 

Sir Walter wrote somé excellent essays on | irden- 
ing, which were published the Quarterly Review, bat with 
general gardening and botany he wa h less conversant 
As an unpublished anecdote of this gfat man, we may now 
mention that he entertained serious thoughts about 1} 
writing a work on ornamental gardening, but the following 
incident led him to change his mind :—He — one day on 
the late William Atkinson, Esq., the architegt, at his house 
Groye End, St. John’s Wood, London, relatiyé fo matters CON: | 


whole 


whole pro- 


mdse: ape ry 











1825 of 


THE ALBION. 


nected with Abbotsford, for, cient Sir Walter wished t to 


There is a case on | have the credit of being his own architect, he constantly con- | pockets. 


sulted Mr. Atkinson on the details of construction, & 
walking round our late excellent friend’s garden, he observed 
a fine treeof Magnolia grandiflora trained to a wall, which hap- 
pened to have several of its large white blooms expanded. His 
attention was so much attracted by it that he stopped the ar- 
chi tecturs i} consultation, and inquired how it was that the dauw- 
el flowered so finely at Gre End, for he had never observed 
it otherwise than us a spike of small insignificant flowers. 
When told it was not a laurel, but a Magnolia, he felt crest- 
en, and resolved to throw the manuscript of his intended 
lening work into the fire —Scottish Furmer 


‘and in 
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Tue Last Days or Queen Exizaperu.—Queen Elizabeth 
dies, and dies of grief. It has been the fashion to attribute to 
her—I know not why—remorse tor Essex’s death; and the 
foolish and false tale about Lady Nottingham and the ring 
has been accepted as history. The facts seem to be that she 
never held up her head after Burleigh’s death. She could not 
speak of him without tears; forbade his name to be mentioned 
in the council. No wonder; never had a mistress a better 
servant. For nearly half a century have those two noble souls 
loved each other, trusted each other, worked with each other ; 
and God's blessing has been on their deeds ; and now the faith- 
ful God-fearing man has gone to his reward; and she is grow- 
ing old, and knows that the ancient fire is dying out in her; 
and who will be to her what he was? Buckhurst is a good 
man, and one of her old pupils; and she makes him Lord 
Tra&surer in Burleigh’s place; but beyond that, all is dark 
“Tam a miserable, forlorn woman; there is none about me 
that I can trust.” She sees through false Cecil; through false 
Henry Howard. Essex has proved himself worthless, and 
pays the penalty of his sins. Men are growing worse than 
their fathers. Spanish gold is bringing in luxury and sin. 
The last ten years of her reign are years of decadence, profli- 
gacy, falsehood ; and she cannot but see it. Tyrone’s rebellion 
is the last drop that fills the cup. After fifty years of war, 
ifter a drain of money all but fabulous, expe nded on keeping 
be land quiet, the volcano burst forth again just as it seemed 
extinguished, more fiercely than ever, and the whole work 
has to be done over again, when there is neither time nor a 
man to do it. And a-head, what hope is there for England? 
Who will be her successor? Who knows in her heart that it 
will be James; but she cannot bring herself to name him. To 
bequeath the ‘fruit of her labours to a tyrant, a liar, and a 
coward! (for she knows the man but too well) it is too hideous 
to be faced. This is the end, then? “Oh that I were a milke 
maide, with paile upon mine arm!’ But it cannot be. It 
never could have been; and she must endure to the end. 
* Therefore, I hated life; yes, | hated all my labour which I 
had taken under the sun, because I should leave it to the man 
that shall be after me. And who knows whether he shall be 
a wise man or a fool? Yet shall he have rule over all my 
labour wherein I have showed myself wise, in wisdom, and 
knowledge, and equity. Vanity of vanities, and vexation of 
spirit!’ And so, with the whole book of Ecclesiastes written 
on that mighty heart, the old lioness coils herself up in her 
lair, refuses food and dies. We know few passages in the 
world’s history so tragic as that death.—Aingsley’s Miscellany. 


| 


Anima. Lire my Ceyvton.—The danger of traversing the 
Ceylon forests would seem, according to our author, to be 
over-rated. The leopard will not, in his opinion, attack man 
except in self-defence; and even the bears, he thinks, would 
shun him equally, if they were equally capable of escaping from 
his pursuit, but their very unwieldiness, which prevents their 
flight, renders them formidable; and there is no beast of the 
forest so dreaded by the Singhalese, or so dangerous to the 
foreign sportsman. All the attempts hitherto made to intro- 
duce the camel into the island have failed, the failure being 
commonly attributed to the wetness of the roads at certain 
seasons, Which ulcerates their feet; but Sir E. Tennent, who 
remarks that this is inconsistent with the fact of the animal 
thriving “in countries equally, if not more, exposed to rain,” 
infers only that the experiment has not yet been fairly tried. 
We trust that he is correct in this inference, and that that 
hardy and most useful beast may yet be introduced into an 
island where, from the great increase of the cultivation of the 
interior which is yearly taking place, it might be expected to 
prove of the greatest service, Oxen are plentiful, being used 
not only as beast of draught, but also for plow: rhing, and, as it 
were, kneading the mud with their feet in the wet paddy fields 
before they are sown with rice; and again, when the harvest 
is reaped, they are employed to “ tread out the corn, after the 
immemorial custom of the East.” In some parts of the island, 
the natives have even succeeded in taming the wild buffalo, 
and availing themselves of his superior str ngth in the same 
manner; though there is a great drawback to their use in the 
habit which their wild mates have of mingling with the do 
mesticated herd, leading them at times to acts of insubordina 
tion, so that at times they show an almost invincible inclination 
to shake off the yoke and return to their native forests. When 
thoroughly tamed, however, they are most useful animals, and 
have even been taught to st: and fire those who have arrived at this 
accomplishment being often use screen by the sportsman 
when pursuing wild fi owl or de ul who, concealed behind 
thelr vast bulk, is thus able to approach within jshot of his 
game, who would otherwise baffle ail his efforts. Sir Emerson 
confirms the story that the crocodile is ticklish, and will even 
relax his hold of : in if he can reach the tender parts of his 
body with his hand ; resting on his personal observation, hav 
ing seen his own son (we should like to know the feelings with 
which Lady Tennent heard the story) tickle one ten feet long 
“ gently under the arm,” which the monster tried every met ns 
to avoid, while at the same time he was too much cowed to 

resent it.— Review of Sir BE. Tennett's* Ceylou.™ 
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To-Day.—But there must not be passed 
over a variety of the genuine “swell” tribe—noble in birth 
ofien, generally affluent , at least in means—the only remnant 





we possess, in this hard-workin 
high or low, prince or peasant, does something, 
tor good or evil—of the “ dandies” of byg 
growing rarer every day, like that into c 
nuisance—the “gent,” who has been all but 
Volunteer Movement m it you may sti 
less, do-nothing, care- 
and yet what is he 
great race da) 
appt ndage 
splendent ; 


age—when almost every man, 
whether it be 
times. They are 
> old (and young) 
absorbed in the 
1 see the pe rfectly li 
nothing—I trust not good-for-nothit 
g ocd i tor t—dandy in the Grand Stand on a 
He is always exquisitely dresséd ; hair and 
Truetitism His jewellery is r 
ri Ak. - - He carries, wet or dry 
aslim umbrella. Mr. John Leech has drawn him in Punc# 
five hundred times. I wish that he could fix him to a wood- 
block, so that he pervaded society no longer. He smokes as 
he talks, in a languid, drawling, kind of way, and wast@® haif 
of his weeds as he wastes half of his words. He never knows 


what to do with his legs. He does know what to do with his 
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nearly. up to » the elbows, into his 


cenie, and thrusts them, 


He comes to the “races” in the most elaborate equipage and 
costume attainable, because it is “the thing.” He does not bet. 
It isa bore to bet. The men in his set don’t bet. He is 
quite unsusceptible to the excitement of the race, and has 
just completed the leisurely adjustment of his eye-glass by the 
time the winning horse has passed the post. He does not even 
take much interest in the brilliant ladies in the carriage out- 
side—save to remark to a friend and duplicate that he has seen 
Baby Molyneux, or Ada Tressilian (mee Runt), and that “she 
looks older.” He does not in the least understand the rude 
Witticisms of the road homewards; and at a handful of salt 
more or less attic being flung at him, returns a look of such 
calm bewilderment as to disarm the most practised “ chaffer.” 
He has been known to take more champagne than was good 
for him, and to have gone to the length of assuming a false 
nose at the “ Cock” at Sutton ; but he goes to sleep when tipsy ; 
there are always, at least, seven dandies as solemn as he to 
take care of him, and he comes to no harm. He never comes 
to any good. 

The age of this silent, languid dandy is from twenty-five to 
thirty. I want to know what becomes of him when he reaches 
middle age, or approaches fogeyism. Does he emigrate? Does 
he enlist? Does he expire from pure inanition? Does he take 
heart of grace, and hit somebody, or do something, and ap- 
prove himself a Man? Even girls who are worth anything 
don’t seem to care much about him, save as a butt to la at; 
and although | have occasionally seen the languid and ess 
dandy feebly struggling between billows of crinoline, and ear- 
rying a gorgeous church-service to and from Belgravian places 
of worship on Sundays, it is not with great frequency, I opine, 
that his Common Prayer is opened at the Order for the Solemn- 
isation of Matrimony. I fancy that when the dandy does 
marry, it is to one of those strong-minded British females who 
are in the habit of trotting their tall, gaunt, melancholy-looking, 
uncomplaining husbands from one continental watering- place 
toanother. You know the unhappy being I mean. He isa patient 
and uxorious drudge, an amiable and contented pack-horse. He 
is always in trouble about the luggage. He is the “ Monsieur” 
with whom hotel-keepers are threatened when the bills are ex- 
orbitant, and who would pay the bills out of his own private 
funds for peace and quietness’ sake if he had any private funds; 
but he hasn't. He gave up all those, years ago, for splendid 
board and lodging. He takes his wife's children—she has ge- 
nerally been a widow—out a-walking very meekly. He fetches 
their physic from the pharmacien Anghis—* Trois graines de pi- 
lule bleue et une dose noire sil vous plait ;” and he is a harmless 
and, perhaps, slightly more useful than of yore.— Temple Bar. 





EXxPcRGATED Eprtion oF Scorr.—It is not generally 
known, we believe, that an expurgated edition of Walter Scott 
has been published for the benefit of Roman Catholies; but the 


fact is recorded in the new edition of Feller’s “ Biographie 
Universelle,” published at Lyons, with a continua: by 
the Abbé Simonin. “ Though Walter Scott,” we are in 


the notice of his name, “is not a romancer of the dangerous 
class, he gives, nevertheless, too lively a picture of the passions, 
and makes frequent attacks on Catholic institutions; this has 
led D’ Exauvillez to undertake a new and abridged translation 
of his works, in which he has taken care to omit all that is con- 
demnable. This translation is published under the auspices of 
the Society of St. Nicholas, No. 39, Rue de Sévres, Paris, and 
is principally suited for young persons.” It will be long, we 
presume, before there is any English “Family Walter Scott’ 
to take its place by the side of the Family Shakspeare.—Athe 
nwernvin, 

Cueatinc at Carps: Brrers Brrrex.—The statute 18 
George LL. ¢. 34, made it an indictable offence to win or lose ten 
pounds at play within the space of twenty-four hours. These 
Acts were repealed by the 8th and 9th Victoria, which de- 
clares, “ that every person who shall by any fraud, or unlaw- 
ful device, or ill practice in playing it, or with cards, dice, 
tables, or other game, or in bearing part in the stakes, wagers, 
or adventures, or in be tting on the sides or hands of them that 
do play, or in wagering on the event of any game, sport, pas- 
time, or exercise, win from any other person to himself, or any 
other, or others, any sum of money or valuable thing, shall be 
deemed guilty of obtaining such money or valuable thing, from 
1 other person, by a false pretence, with intent to cheat and 
id such person of the same, and, being convicted thereof, 
shall be punished accordingly.” Obtaining money or goods by 
false pretences isa misdemeanour, punishable by penal se rvi- 
tude or imprisonment with hard labour. 

Money lost at play cannot be recovered at law. An eminent 
but somewhat eccentric, special pleader—special pleaders can 
be lively upon oceasion—once upon a time, before the passing 
of the last-mentioned law, fell amongst sharpers at Brighton ; 
=e havit ig lost to them some thirty pounds, and not haying so 
much money upon him, was compelled to give his promissory 
note for the amount. He drew it as follows :— 

















hton, April —, 18—. 
‘Atsight I promise to pay Mr. rty pounds, for money 
st by me to him at cards at one sitting.” 
This he si 
the fortuna 





ied on stamped paper, and, having handed @ to 
gamesters, went his way, chuckling inwgrdly 
They, being more at home in “ shift, cosenage, circumvention, 
and deceit,” than law, were delighted with their security. Why 
it not only promised to pay the money, but acknowledged the 
manner in which the debt arose. There could be ao dispute 
about it. It was as good as a Bank of England note any day. 
But when they took it to their lawyer—payment having been 
refused—they found, to their chagrin, that it was not only 
worthless, but might be made evidence 1inst themselves, 
rendering them liable to the infamy, whipping, and forfeiture 
imposed by the statute of Anne. 












InvoLuntTARY Wowunps rx Batrie.—During the heat of the 
action a number of very young men had one or more fingers 
carried away. lence it was insinuated that they had volun- 
tarily wounded themselves in order to be discharged from the 
All those who had their hands run through by bails, 
r the f carried away, became subject to the imputation. 
This i yous calumny disquieted Napoleon, and also made 
him indignant He gave orders that the men who were. 
maimed should be assembled in the Custom House, about & 
trom Bautzen. The number of these was 2,632. 
Li rre y Was unwilling that credit should be given to the aceusa- 

ght against his unfortunate countrymen. However, 
? > Eaape ror asked him whether it Was possible to dis 
tinguish the wounds inflicted by an enemy from Co. inflicted 
wounds, all circumstances being equal, he said, “ No medical 
officer would be able to « tablish the le vast difference between 
the two kinds of wounds.” This opinion of Larrey was not in 
accord with that of several of his colleagues. Acc ordingly te 
Emperor could not be convinced by the assertions of the sur- 
geon of his Guard. gHe named him President of a Court of In- 
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| quiry, and said to him with some roughness of manner, “ Go, 
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1862. THE ALBION. it 





sir; you will make me your observations officially ; go, fulfil would very likely hit the leg against which it would rest, and law to settle their grievances, and who search down the column 
your duty.” The inquiry lasted several days, and was made give himself an unpleasant whack on the knee, which would of the law intelligence for the report of the trial ; or, again, 
with all the attention, all the care imaginable, by five surgeons, forcibly remind him of the necessity of concentration in aim-| gentlemen who don’t know exactly what to think—who, in 
to whose court of inquiry was added a superior officer of the | ing his drumstick at its mark. = fact, do not want to think, who go to the editor to form the ir 
staff. an officer of gendarmerie, and the Grand Prév6t of the} Mr. Thomas Carlyle, in many of his humorous writings, | opinions; father and mother, and the exile, who only sees his 
army. The examination of the wounded demonstrated that the | takes frequent occasion to impress upon his readers the great country through the medium of the newspapers ; buyers and 
sores of the hands proceeded from a want of habit in the man- | value of the Silences. Among the Silences there are few more | sellers are all waiting to-morrow for the newsvender's boy.— 
agement of arms. Thus the soldiers of the third rank, in firing, valuable, especially for purposes of practice, than the Silent Wi 
rested involuntarily the barrel of the gun on their comrades Drum. M. Azémar would confer a great boon upon society, | ‘ e 
of the first rank, and wounded them in this way more or less | and particularly the studious part of it, if he could contrive to Pre Bringewater CaNau anp rrs Dirricuert s.—When 
grievously. In the hurry of the action they also wounded invent some other Silences of the musical kind. A silent piano Mr. George Rennie, the engineer, was eng: 





Collins 








ged, in 1825, in 
themselves involuntarily. as the illustrious surgeon, their de- in the next house would be a real blessing to many a person making the revised survey of the Liverpool and Manchester 
fender, had observed several times under the circumstances. whose auditory nerves are, sensitive; so would a silent flute, a Railway, he lunched one day at Worsley Hall, with Mr. Brad 
Finally, it is to be noted that at the battles of Lutzen and silent fiddle, or a silent cornopeon. Let M. Azémar consult shaw, manager of the Duke's property, then a very old man 
Wurts shen the young soldiers accused charged the enemy in | Mr. Babbage, who made the calculating machine, and abhors | He had been a contemporary of the Duke, and knew of the 
escala ding the hills, and consequently that they had always street-music ; let them lay their heads together, and try if, be- Monetary straits to which his Grace had been reduced during 
the h: ands elevated in holding their guns, obliged as they were | tween them, they cannot Invent a grinding in, asilent’ brass the construction of the works. While at table, Mr ae 
to po int them upwards towards the enemy. The projectile | band, and a silent bagpipe ; to the use of which itinerant Ital- shaw pointed to a small whitewashed cottage on the Moss, 
wou! d thus reach the hands of the conscripts, being the nearest | ians, Germans, pseudo-Scotchmen, and other creators of pub- about a mile and half distant, and said that in that cottage 
obje cts in front. Each wounded soldier made his report. The | lic discord, should be restricted by Act of Parliament.— Punch, formerly a public-house, the Duke, Brindley, and Gilbert had 
ing! siry was rigid, and the result was a proof beyond doubt —— spent many an eyening discussing the prospects of the 
tha’, all the wounds in the hands were received involuntarily. A Goop Dog Strory.—A gentleman who had a splendid New- |“ hen in progress. One of the principal topics of converss 
\When the labour of the inquiry was at an end, Larrey re- | foundland dog became the subject of conversation. After praising | C& Wose Occasions Was, the means of raising the necessary funds 
pa‘ red to Napoleon, who said to him, * Well, sir, do you’ still | the qualities of his favourite very hi mall eam) Sie. ete tte sp ee yh 
pe rsist in your opinion?’ The answer of Larrey was, “I do | companion that Nero would, upon receiving the order, return and {r. Bradshaw, the party was unusually dull ag silent, he 
m ore, sire, I come to prove it to your Majesty; these brave | fetch any article he should leave behind, from any distance. To Duke's funds were exhausted; the canal was by no means 
y ouths have been unworthily calumniated ; [have passed much | confirm this, a marked shilling was first shown to the dog, and |@¢#"ly finished ; his Grace's credit was at the lowest ebb ; and 
i ime in a most rigorous examination, and I have been unable | then put under a large square stone by the side of the road. he was at a loss what step to take next. There they sat, in the 
w find one of them guilty. There is not one of these young | The gentlemen then rode for three miles, small parlour of the little public-house, smoking their pipes, 
men who has not made his own report ; numerous files of pa- (he signal from his master to return for th with a pitcher of ale before them, melanc holy and silent, At 
pers follow ne. Your Majesty can order the examination of put under the stone. The dog turned bac last the Duke broke the silence by asking ina querulous tone, 
them.” Napoleon then walked with hasty steps, as he often on, and reached home; but, to their ¢ he hitherto |) Well, Brindley, what’s to be done now ? How are we to 
did when he was agitated, but appeared very happy to learn faithful messenger did not return durit afterwards | £¢t 8 tae money for finishing this canal ? : — S r ; 
that his soldiers were innocent, and very much satisfied, above | gypeared that he had gone to the stone under which the shilling few long. puffs, answered through the smoke . el » Duke, 
all, with the decided and straightforward manner in which | was placed, but it being too! can’t tell; Lonly know that if the mone y can. be got, I can 
his Surgeon-in-Chief had made him know the truth. Then he | had stayed howling at the place till two gentlemen on horseback, finish the canal, and that it will pay well. \y » Pejoined 
suddenly stopped, and with emotion took the hand of Larrey, hearing the noise made by the dog, stopped to look at him, |" Duke,‘ but where are we to get the money ? Brindle y 
addressing to that man, so courageous and just, these words: when one of them, alighting, removed the stone, and seeing the could only repeat what he had already said and thus the little 
“ Adieu, Monsieur Larrey, happy indeed is a Sovereign in hav- shilling, put it into his pocket, not at the time thinking it to be party remained in moody sile nee for som time longer, w hen 
ing near him a man like you; they will carry my orders to. the object of the dog’s search. The dog followed their horses Brindley suddenly started up and said, Don't min 1, Duke ; 
you.” Baron Larrey received that night the portrait of the for twenty miles, remained quietly in the room where they | 10H't be cast ye ae we ane vans S sameens alter ait Phe 
Emperor enriched with diamonds, and a pension of 3,000 frances | supped, fol : ~ party shortly afterwards separated, the Duke going over to 
Worsley to bed, to revolve in his mind the best mode of raising 


F , , followed the maid into the bedchamber, and hid him- 

from the State.—Memoirs of Baron Larrey self under one of the beds. The possessor of the shilling hung Panga tig : Rance arti — 
money to complete his all-absorbing project.”—Smiles’s Lives 
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- . his breeches upon a nail by the bedside; but when the travel 
A Goop SveGestion.—There is no more pr : source of Jers were both asleep, the dog took the breeches in his mouth, 
crime than excessive indulgence in intoxicating liquors; and | and Jesping out of the window, which was left open on account A Lie on Tue Face or rr.—The Rey. Dr. M‘Leod was pro- 
from the accounts which have appeared in the daily papers of the heat, reached the house of his master at four o'clock in ceeding from the manse of D—— to church, to open a new 
from time to time, many of the military crimes and murders the morning with his prize, in the pocket of which were found, place of worship. As he passed slowly and gravely through 
which have recently become so frequent, are doubtless to be besides the shilling, a watch and money, which upon being ad- | the crowd gathered about the doors, an elderly man, with a 
attributed to the same cause. In nearly all cases it appears yertised, were returned to the owner: when the whole mys- peculiar kind of wig known in that district—bright, smooth, 
ned, to the admiration of all the parties. —#) and of a reddish¥prown—accosted him. “ Doctor, if you 














that the offender was drunk, had been drinking, or was more tery was ex] 
or less unnaturally excited by drink, and very rarely was he lish paper ais “ | please, I wish to speak to you.” “ Well, Duncan,” says the 
found to have imbued his hands in the blood of a comrade in LT venerable Doctor, “can ye not wait till after worship?” “No, 
his calm and sane moments. It is, therefore, most important! ,,. Doctor, I must speak to you now, for it is a matter upon my 
that a strict watch should be placed upon the facilities which conscience.” “ Oh, since it is a matter of conscience, tell me 
soldiers in camp have of obtaining an unlimited supply of in- what it is; but be brief, Duncan, for time presses.” “The 
toxicating beverages. When in camp much of the soldier's matter is this, Doctor. Ye see the clock yonder on the face of 
time is necessarily wneccupied, and since he has not the re- the new church. Well, there is no clock really there—nothing 
sources for amusing If he has in the town and city, he is | but the face of a clock. ‘There is no truth in it but onl ce 
more liable to indulge In drink; and hence an additional rea- in the twelve hours. Now, it is, in my mind, very wrong, 
son for the observance of precautionary measures. But it is and quite against my Conscience, that there should be a lie on 
not only that the soldier in camp is liable to indulge in drink, the face of the house of the Lord.” “ Duncan, I will consider 
but there are good grounds for believing that much of the |the point. But I am glad to see you looking so well; you are 
beer sold by the keepers of neighbouring beerhouses is adul-| not young now; I remember you for many years, and what a 
terated, and this Sometimes in a very injurious manner, more fine head of hair you have still!” “ Eh, Doctor, you are jok- 
particularly with copperas, or sulphate of iron and cocculus in- | ing now ; it is long since I have had any hair.” “Oh, Dun- 
dicus. The latter article possessing the remarkable property can, Dunean, you are going into the house of the Lord with a 
of producing high mental excitement approaching to frenzy, lie upon your head?’ This settled the question; and the 
as well as giddiness and intoxication, is added to beer the na- Doctor heard no more of the lie on the face of the clock.— 
tural strength of which has been reduced by dilution. The Lord Ardmillan’s Anecdotes. 

soldier having usually but a small sum of money to spend daily 
in drink, seeks for that beer which produces the most sensible 
intoxicating effects, and which is also in many cases the most 
impure. Thus too frequently there are two causes in opera- 








RKI won.—The Bagnio ranks first amongst the 
penal establishments not merely of the metropolis but of the 
empire, both as regards the number of its délenus, and the cha- 
racter of their crimes. Whilst provincial thieves, burglars, and 
other second-class offenders are consigned to their local prisons, 
or sent to hard labour in the fortresses of Widdin, Cyprus, or 
St. Jean d'Acre, the great brigands, pirates, false money 
coiners, and murderers for whom blood money has been accept 
ed, are garnered into this central depot of crime to expiate their 
offences by five, ten, or fifteen years’ durance—* vile” and terri- 
ble in the extreme. It has, indeed, undergone improvement 
since the author of “ Anastasius” described its horrors nearly 
half a century ago; but enough of these cling to it still to ren- 
der it to the eye and mind of a European, if not “ hell in per- 
fection,” a purgatory but little short of that Avernian climax. 
Passing through the low gateway which leads into the inner 
prison, we come at once to the quarters of the wretched deni- 
zens of the place, first in a row of low wooden sheds on the 
right mud-floored, doorless, and windowless, and yet smelling . T 8 
as if the foul atmosphere within were too thick or too adhesive |, S&NGULAR Derection or a Trer.—A musician employed 
to work its way through even these capacious openings, whictr| 2! one of the London theatres possessed an ebony flute with 
dom tentiiens sees at idier’ i inf hig | 27 closed only at night by a heavy grating. tein of the eet i He — ae! 2 seg “ a 
e gto ove 1 the soldier's reason and inflame his le of these fetid dens ir » wi > entere Ly cop. -vRe Of the upper notes being defective 1¢ musician had for 
passions—namely, the alcohol in sound beer taken in immode- + pe / ees Od or Damn. eun ene in oe a yp damage a lodger a vom man, a theatrical tailor, and between the two 
rate quantities, and the deleterigus ingredients in adulterated which relations may supply a substitute for bedding, the mud- | there existed a considerable friendship. Well, one night, while 
beer, particularly cocculus in This subject, we are per- | soor is of course the only resting-place of the inmates. In win- | te mucisian was away at his business, some one stole the flute 
suaded, is well worth the imm attention of the authori- ter indeed. a Kerry peasant aelinet consider the best pen in| With the silver keys, and suspicion fell on an old char-woman 
ties at Aldershott. Two things should be done: first, it should | the row cood enough for his pigs. - ide who used to come to do the housework. However, nothing 
be ascertained whether the facilities for over-indulgence in in- On the left fronting these lodsines for supernumeraries tended to show that the old lady really was guilty, and the af- 
toxicating liquors are not too great ; and secondly, whether the | stands the block of building which formed the prison proper. fair was shortly forgotten. In a few months the tailor left the 
beer and spirits sold to the soldiers are not frequently sophis- Tye door is open and we enter preceded by a keeper, with a | house of the musician, and went to live in a town a few miles 
ticated, and this sometimes in a way to intensify the passions jantern, which it is necessary to hold close to the ground to Of; but as the friendship between the two men still existed, 
and pervert the reasoning faculties of those by whom it is con-| ayoid stumbling into the slushy pit-falls which even in the | they occasionally visited each other, Nearly a year afterwards 
oumed.— Lancet. present dry weather honeyeomb the whole ground-floor of the | te musician paid the tailor a visit, and was pleased to find 
building. “Light there is none, no? windows on this basement im in possession of a beautiful bullfinch, who could distinct- 
story to admit either ft or air. Pulled up short, however, as |!y Whistle three tunes. The performance was perfect, with 
you are by the stench—which, if bad in the outer sheds, is | this exception—whenever he came to a certaifl high note he 
here sickening, palpable—the eye gets accustomed to the Sty- wv skipped me went on } rer a = be Ae 
} tuou 1 gian ds a before ¥ dve > j » interior, ‘r-| reflection convinced the musician that the note lich the 
surmounted by the inventor of an instrument advertised by Mr. ee — ge et ” or oo ayo eae ae bullfinch was imperfect was the very one that was deficient on 
icy of Regent Street, as—“ Azémar’s Silent Practice attention to a tall gaunt. figure heavily fettered from ankle to | the ebony flute. So convinced was he, that he at once sharply 

. waist, and chained to one ot the first of the massive posts which questioned his ex-lodger on the subject, who at once trem 
support the upper floor of the building. The lantern-bearer | Dlingly confessed his guilt, and that all the bird kne w had been 
turns his light upon him, and tells you, with something like | “ught him on the stolen flute.—Beeton’s Home Pets, 

; os, e 7 14 | the pride with which a Roman cicerone ( i af ee 
dh Say ks, and admit of an equal degree of force and action in | the ee eee Vadheom, that tile is “ Moumapi creba Corx-meaL Breap: How to Make It.—The proprietor 

€, unaccompanied, however, by the excessive noise which | 14. ¢ he > brigs is lesltove : of the American Agriculturist, published in this city, having 
precludes the possibility of a drum being practised in-doors.” the famous Adrianople brigand who is believed to have com. |r eee teas ee Eee secggpomin ! , 
mitted nearly a hundred of the most brutal murders with his | Tecently invited housewives to forward to him specimens of 
own hand. “This celebrated miscreant is about 50 years of age, Cor bread of domestic make, and having offered premiums of 
and in face certainly looks “ as mild a man as ever cut athroat,” | $10, $5, and $2, for the best sample combining cheapness with 
and smiles and shritgs his shoulders with the most deprecating | Cconomy of time and trouble in making, there were two hun- 
modesty as the story of his exploits is briefly told you by the dred and nineteen competitors, from various sections of the 
stances; but when executed as a piece of practice, especially | K°¢Pet. He has been chained to his post for ‘nearly two years, |Country. The judges awarded the aa = mn eee 
in-doors, it must be extremely far ‘fr om pole io pancmew | and has 13 more in prospect, if sismet does not interfere with — Wn —_ errs pure | : , 
within hearine. . A ec . ~ the course of law.—Lerant Herald lst Prize: Two quarts of corn meal, with about a pint of (thin) 
Well, but some si alice tii ai lie Cis Mies + —- , bread “ sponge,” and water enough to wet it. Mix in » pint of 
. , but some one will say, what is the use ofa Silent Drum * THe Newspaper Boy.—We are so little in the habit of | Wheat flour andatablespoonful of salt. Let it rise, and then knead 
Might not the drummer, for purposes of practice, a8 well beat! jeing surpri wd. at the lekt of sete nab iy | well the second time. Bake 134 hours.—2nd Prize: Mix 2 quarts 
the air? This question is provided with an answer in the sub- being surprised at the sight of s newspaper boy that we are li- : 


: ‘ of new corn meal with 3 pints of warm water. Add 1 tablespoon- 
joined statement :— able to forget that interest he represents. He may not be above | ¢a) of salt, 2 tablespoontele of sugar, and one large tablespoonful 
four feet in height; he may not particularly shine in his | o¢ hop yeast. Let it stand in 4 warm place 5 hours, to rise. ‘Then 
es: his name may be Jack, and he may be in the habit of add 4% pint (or 11¢ teacupfuls) of wheat flour and '¢ pint of warm 
hic: on - tay - ° whistling, or when his papers are delivered, he may play leap-| water. Let it rise again 14¢ hours; then pour it into a pan well 
ae eee Dee he ah SS ee a < frog with his and our friend the post atthe corner of the Bow. ; | greased with sweet lard, and let it rise a few minutes. Then bake 
ing the sticks to drop towards the right. The small circumference Ut what an important personage he is! Let us leave the view | 1m @ moderately hot oven, 134 hours. It a Seat when bot.—tne 
of this instrument compels the drummer to concentrate the blows, | We have taken of him, and follow him to-morrow morning Prize: Two \ arwalagg Be hot meal, 1 tablespoonful of ard, 1 
and its rim ensures the sticks being kept at a proper height. The | down the street as he delivers his papers. At No. 1. lives a eyes hot a openatt ¥ be add “e — 2 t oe adhe * wt ns wane 
= Drum is very portable, six of them occupying less space member of the House of ( mons, who finds a relish in the get hea noel enous 0849 well oot . € oa oad 2 tal aad 
than one ordinary side drum.” breakfast which stands before him in the perusal of the speech | gals of home-made yeast. Bake 1 hour, in a moders y heated 
The fact that the small circumference of the instrument com-. he delivered the night before. At No. 4 live the vo ing ladies oven. If for breakfast, make over night. 
pels the drummer to concentrate his blows, will be apparent who are anxiously waiting to read the advertisement of their _—— 
from the following :— sister's marriage, as they want to see how it looks in print. At Tue Exvecrric TeLeoraru Seventy Years Since.—The 
_ Directions how to use the Silent Drum.—Strap it on the left leg, a No. 40, where furnished apartments are let, lodges the last ad- | following is a translation from a Madrid paper for 1709:—* The 
little above the knee, the iron tongue resting against the inside of dition to the operatic stage, nervously waiting to see whether | Prince of Peace, who testifies the most laudable zeal for the 
pm when standing, the left leg must rest on some slight the critics have made or marred her future reputation. Then, | progress of the sciences, understanding that Dr. Don Francisco 
oo ae oe yn sitting, the left leg to be bent under, and the right | in the next street, and over the way, are gentlemen who, having | Salva had read at the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Barce- 
1ed out, with the right side of the drum resting on it. a grievance, have written to the papers, and look in the cor- | lona, a memoir on the application of Electricity to the Tele- 
When sitting, at least, the drummer, if he missed the drum, respondence for their letters, or gentlemen who have gone to graph, and presented at the same time an electric telegraph of 



























Mvsic Wirnout Norse.—A Great Musician, as everybody 
knows, composed Certain “ Songs without Words,” but Men- 
delssohn, in producing those apparently impossible works, ac- 
complished a difficulty less arduous than that which has been 





The handbill headed as above, informs us that :— 
“For the purposes of practice, the Silent Drum possesses ai! the 
advantages of areal one ; it offers the same resistance and rebound 


We would say that not only does the Silent Drum possess all 
the advantages of a real one for purposes of practice, but is also 
free from all the disadvantages of a drum which, when beaten, 
makes a noise. A solo on the drum is a musical performance 
to which few persons would like to listen under any circum- 


“The degree of correctness in the beating is accurately 
tained by a slight sound, as well as by the vibration on the 
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his own invention, requested to examine the apparatus himself. 
Satistied with the exactness and celerity with which communi- 
cations may be made by means of it, he introduced the docto 

to the King of Spain. “The Prince of Peace afterwards, in the 
presence of their Majesties and the whole court, made some 
communications with this telegraph, completely to their satis- 
faction. The Infant D. Antonio proposes to have one of them 
on the most complete construction, which shall possess power 
sufficient to communicate between the greatest distances, by 
land or sea. With this view, his Highness has ordered the con- 
struction of a machine, the cylinder of which is more than forty 
inches in diameter; and he intehds, as soon as it is finished, to 
undertake a series of curious and useful experiments, in con 

junction with Dr. D. Salva. This is an employment worthy of 
a great Prince. 

News rrom Srampoun.—lIt has been the custom for many 
years to destroy all the male children born of the Imperial fa 
mily, but out of the Sultan’s own harem. This has been 
officially denied again and again, but as an official falsehood 
costs nothing here, and every one knew the fact, and also that | 
it was sanctioned by a fetva ofa former Sheik ul Islam, the pub- | 
lic learned with surprise that Abdul Medjid had allowed the 
son of the present Sultan to live. The barbarous practice of 
murdering the male children has now been officially abolished, | 
the Sultan not only communicating the fact to Fatmé Sultana, 
his niece, but naming her son Mehemet Fuad, and sending him a 
handsome ornament soon afler his birth, which took place | 
some six weeks ago. A son recently born to Mourad Effendi, | 
eldest son of Abdul Medjid, has also been suffered to live.— | 
Letter in the * Daily Veirs,” 


Tue Peer AND THE THlorsesuor.—The ancient custom of 
demanding a horseshoe, or the money-value of one, from a 
Peer the first time he visits Oakham, hag again been put into 
practice. The Earl of Camperdown accompanied Lord Ave- | 
land to the late cattle show, and the noble Earl was afterwards | 
waited upon at Normanton Hall by the bailiff of the town, upon 
whom the duty falls of reminding Peers of the custom. The | 
officer left Lord Aveland’s seat without a horseshoe, but with 
the wherewithal to purchase one, which has been duly ordered, 
and will in a few days be added to the already extensive list of 
shoes now on the castle walls. The noble Earl is a grandson | 
ofthe celebrated Admiral Viscount Duncan.—-Stamford Mercury. | 








Assavt D'Armes py A Lapy.—Since the days of that mys- | 
terious personage, the Chevalier D’Eon, London has not had 
an opportunity of witnessing how far a lady of modern habits 
could rival the prowess of the Pethesileas, the Camillas, the | 
Clorindas of poetry, or of Jeane D'Arc and Jeanne de la 
Hachette, of real history. Any one, however, who wishes to 
see how far feminine dexterity and skill in arms can supply | 
any deficiency of muscular strength, will be . > enabled to do 
so. Mademoiselle Walownska, a Polish lady, has advertised | 


, ie tell dn nateailt of arms at Willie's Mooies. on| subjoined amusing version of a GAME played at the Philadelphia 
that she will hold an ass . 5 We an speak de- | Chess Club, between Messrs, Reichhelm and Elson. 


Saturday evening, the 2ist, at 8 o'clock. 
cidedly on the merits of the fair combatant, having ourselves | 
seen her fence at M. Pons, in the Rue St.-Honoré; and having | 
been much struck, as well with the unaffected modesty of her | 
wholegemeanour, as with the speed and determination of her 
attack, and the grace and elegance of her movements. We 
wish Mlle. W. every success, the rather as we are given to under- 
stand that soe is the daughter of a meritorious refugee Polish 
officer and that a young family are mainly dependent on her 
exertion.—London paper, Dee. 14 


| 
| 


Tue Oyty Known Use or Crinouie.—The fruit-trees in 
my orchard-house have been much blighted this year; the tops 
of the young shoots curl up. I have, I think, destroyed the 
fly now. Not being able to smoke the house in the ordinary 
way, I have used a lady’s crinoline. I bought a cheap one co- 
yered with glazed calico, pulled it up round a pole, making it 
as close as possible. It is just the size to cover one of Mr. Ri- | 
vers’ miniature trees. I use a fumigator, and leave on the | 
crinoline till the next morning, I then syringe the trees. The | 
fly has no chance against the tobacco in so small a space, and | 
the tree does not appear the worse.—Corresp. London paper. 








A Puzzie vor THe Untrrrarep.—One of the very smart | 
Saturday Reviewers winds wp thus a notice of a» volume of Do- | 
mestie State Papers of the reign of Charles IL, * calendared” 
by Mrs. Green: 

“We will end with an entry which has utterly floored us, and 
which seems, by the note of interrogation, to have equally puz- 
zied Mrs, Green :— | 

“+ Certificate of delivery of an old fish (?), for a mast from the 
store at Portsmouth, to Capt. Twiddiman of Dover.’ ” 

The explanation seems to us (A) very simple. When a 
mast is fracturedor “ sprung” as it is technically termed, it is 
strengthened by supplementary appliances, just as a broken 
limb is set in splints. These are called fishes, and the process 
is fishing a mast or yard, 

Tooru-PcLuine ILLustraTED.—Before the days of chloro- 
form there was a quack who advertised tooth-drawing without 
pain. The patient was placed in a chair, and the instrument 
applied to his tooth with a wrench, followed by a roar from 
the unpleasantly surprised sufferer. “ Stop,” cried the dentist, 
“compose yourself, I told you I would give you no pain, but 
I only just gave you that twinge as a specimen, to shew you 
Cartwright’s method of operating!’ Again the instrument 
was applied, another tug, another roar. “ Now don’t be im- 
patient, that is Dumerge’s way; be seated and calm, you will 
now be sensible of the superiority of my method.” Another | 
application, another tug, another roar. “ Now, pray be quiet, | 
that is Parkinson’s mode, and you dont like it, and no wonder.” | 
By this time the tooth hung by a thread ; and whipping it out, 
the operator exultingly exclaimed, “ That is my mode of tooth- 
drawing without pain, and you are now enabled to compare it 
with the operations of Cartwright, Dumerge, and Parkinson.” 








Mitts AND Derrroor; THE OLD WoRLD AND THE NEW; A 
Deaw Heav.—The enclosed pedestrian ground at Hackney 
Wick was visited yesterday afternoon by several thousand spec- 
tators, who mustered to witness the contest between Deertoot, 
the Seneca Indian, and Edward Mills, the Little Wonder, over 
a distance of eight miles, for a stake of £200, which has been ex- 
citing so much interest during the past few weeks. Mills who 
* fell off” in condition a few days ago, has quite recovered and, 
although looking rather fing, seemed in very good condition. 
Deertoot appeared as fresh as usual, notwithstanding the fact of 
his having won two ten-mile races last week, and money was 
speculated very freely upon the result, any odds in his favour 
being quickly taken by the partisans of Mills, whose turn of 
speed, it was thought, would cause the Indian to suecumb in 


first-rate pedestrian were well founded or not. 


THE ALBION. 


January 4 


the ground, and the signal having been given, they started away, riations necessary in that case to the opening of the lock would 


the Indian with the lead, which he held for the first five or six 
laps, when Mills collared and passed him ; but the Indian pass- 
ed him atthe finish of the next lap, and so they continued pass- 


require an immense expenditure of time. It is intended to 
place one of these locks upon some iron safes that are being 
made for exhibition at the forthcoming World’s Fair. In one 


ing and repassing each other up to the end of the 48th lap, from of the sates is proposed to place the sum of £500, which is to 


which distance Mills maintained the lead to within afew yards 


of the winning post, when Deerfoot “ 
rushes a 
pronounced a dead heat.—London paper, Dee. 17. 


fall to the lot of the person who may be fortunate enough to 


came with one of his | effect an opening of the safe.—Leeds Intelligencer. 
and the referee being unable to separate them, it was | 


Lapy Hoiianp.—During my residence in London in 1840,1 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No, 677. By 8 A. HL. 


BLACK, 




















WHITE. 
Either side playing first checkmates in two moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 676. 
White. Black. 


1. Qto K B6, ch, B interposes, 
2% Qto K BS, Anything. 
3. Q or Kt checkmates. 
We are indebted to the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin for the 


White (Mr. Reicume.o). Black (Mr. Exson). 


Pawn to King’s fonrth, the White assailant cries, 

Pawn to King’s fourth, as boldly Black replies ; 

King’s Knight to Bishop's third, sustains the attack, 
Queen's Knight to Bishop's third supporting Black ; 
bishop to Bishop’s fourth alike they play, 

And for an Evans’ Gambit clear the way. 

White's Pawn to Queen's Knight's fourth is forward thrown, 
The challenge Black accept®, and takes the Pawn; 

Pawn to Queen's Bishop's third, compelling Black 

To Bishop's fourth, to call his Bishop back. 

Pawn to Queen's fourth, and Pawn takes Pawn, are played, 
White castles, and the opening moves are made. 

The sable warrior must his time improve, 

Pawn to Queen's third is now his only move ; 

When White proceeds to take the advancing Pawn, 

To Queen's Knight's third the Bishop is withdrawn. 

But, now, shall each the equal game pursue, 

While we, unbiassed, the encounter view. 

When all the field they carefully survey, 

Pawn to Queen’s fifth is the decided play. 

The sable chieftain, close assailed by White, . 

To his King’s second square retreats the Knight. 

White to King’s fifth does now his Pawn advance, 

Queen's Knight to King’s Knight's third is Black's defence, 
To his Knight's second White's Queen’s Bishop plied, 

To King’s Knight's fifth does Black’s Queen’s Bishop stride, 
Pawn captures Pawn—King’s Knight to Bishop's third, 
Rook to King’s square, and White's first “ check” is heard, 
The Bishop's square, awhile the monarch shields ; 

Queen's Pawn takes Pawn, and to Black's Bishop yields ; 
Queen's Knight to Bishop's third deploys the White, 
And Black at King’s Rook's fifth now plants a Knight. 
Queen's Knight to his fifth square, provokes the fray, 
The fleree Black Bishop bears one Knight away ; 

But in his turn, is by the Knight's Pawn slain. 

The dark Queen enters now the chequered plain, 

And at her second square impatient burns, 

‘That White's King’s Bishop to his square returns. 

Now eager trembles all the troubled air— 

Black's frowning Rook runs to the monarch’s square, 

To Queen's Rook's third the checking Bishop flies, 

The King to Knight's square for protection hies ; 

Rook takes Rook, * check”—the dusky chieftain quakes, 
But Black’s bold Knight the attacking castle takes. 

The white Queen at King’s second leads the fight, 
Black’s Pawn to Queen's Rook’s third assaults her Knight, 
Rook to King’s square may justly Black perplex, 

Who with his Knight takes Bishop's Pawn, and checks, 
The Knight a captive falls before the Queen, 

White's Knight a victim to the Pawn is seen, 

Rook to King’s seventh, is quite decisive now, 

And Black's brave warriors to the victor bow, 

So may our country’s dark assassins fail, 








And Peace, and Right, o'er all the land prevail. , a 


went one evening to pay a visit at Holland House. Lord 
| Holland was dining out, I do not recollect where. I found 

Lady Holland alone in that long library where, above the books, 
| portraits are placed of the celebrated politicans, philosophers, 
| and writers who had been the friends and habitual visitants of 
| the family. I asked Lady Holland ifit often happened that she 
| found herself thus alone. “ No,” she replied, * but very sel- 
}dom; but when it occurs I am not without resources ;’ 
pointing to the portraits, she observed—* I entreat the friends 
you see there to descend from above ; I know the place that 
each preferred, the arm-chair in which he was accustomed to 
sit. They come; I find myself again with Fox, Romilly, Mack-~ 
intosh, Sheridan, and Horner; they speak to me, and | am no 
longer by myself.” And this haughty, imperious, and capri- 
cious woman, who, in the midst of the triumph she had won 
by her beauty and talents, retained the reputation of coldness 
and egotism, appeared, as she thus spoke, to be visibly and sin- 
cerely affected. From this incident I have preserved a fayour- 
able impression of her.— Memoirs, by M. Guizot. 














Fortunate Mrxers.—Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and some 
friends, about three years ago, purchased the Dyliffe mines for 
the sum of £24,000, and they were bound also to lay out 
£10,000 in explorations. Their late returns have been upwards 
of 200 tons of lead ore per month, which it is believed yields 
a profit of about £1,000 per month, and they expect now to 
| return upwards of 250 tons per month.— Mining Journal. 
| = — = = 
| Tue Evpree or Heavtu.—Wno Wievps 11s Sceprre.—Uni- 
| versal Empire has been the darling object of scores of despots, 

dynasties, and states, from the time of the Pharaohs to that of Na- 
poleon le Grand. Seas of blood bave been shed to attain it, and the 
bones of the myriads who have been slaughtered in the pursuit of 
this chimera, would, if they could be collected in one mass, over- 
top the highest peak of the Himalayan nrourtains. Rome came 
| nearest the consummation, yet even she was never, in truth, the 
absolute “ Mistress of the World.” 
| Yet there is a species of universal empire which has been at- 
j tained. It is an empire not over the souls and bodies of mankind, 
| but over their diseases. The conqueror who has achieved this grand 
result is Doctor HoLLoway, of London; at least we are taught to 
believe that he has done so by vouchers from all parts of the Chris- 
tian and heathen world, which seem to be irrefutable, and which, 
in fact, so far as we know, have never been challenged. His Pills 
and Ointment are “ universal remedies” in a double sense. They are 
| disseminated throughout the habitable globe, and they are (so 
“crowds of witnesses” assure us) universally successful. 

In this country it is quite certain that the Pills are used with the 

most beneficial effect in disorders of the stomach, liver and bowels, 


and that serofula, and all the family of i diseases and dis- 











charging sores, give way to the healing o m of the Ointment. 
Surely the noblest of all universal empires #8 that which stretches 
its healing sceptre over the maladies of all nations !—Day Book. 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE MACHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING 
Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled him to overcome the many imperfectiong hitherto una- 
voidable in their production, and also to bring the Cost within the 
reach of all. The writing public should know the following facts : 
| Constant writing for ix months is done cheaper with Gold Pens 

than with Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged 
while the Steel Pen is ever chan 
fore, perfect uniformity of writing 
| the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen 
must be often condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore there 
is a great saving of time in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore, 
the nerves of the hand and arm t injured as is known to be 
the case, by the use of Steel Pe 

He is now selling Gold Pens varying fram 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average r of every one of which will 
far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
| sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders, 
| inclosing cash or post stamps, will receive prompt attention; and 
fa Pen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected according to de- 

seriplion, will immediately be sent by mail, or otherwise, as di 
}rected. Address 





by corrosion and wear ; there- 
obtained only by the ase of 


A. Mortox, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York _ 

“We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of die 

| best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens, not op ty in 

| America, but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 

readers of their excellence.”"—New York Tribune. 

| _“* We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for » long 

| time, and have always found them the best instruments of the kind 
; that have fallen in our way.”"—New York Heening Post. 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 





No. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y.. 
| SoL_e AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES ror 
| BASS & CO”S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S 8ST. PARAY 


} 
| THOMAS McMULLEN, 








Tue tare Lorp CHartes Beavcterc.—This lamented 

at Searborough in attempting to 

save that of others, possessed considerable mechanical genius, 
It is remarkable | 
that although nine generations have passed away, Lord Charles 
bore a striking resemblance to Vandyke’s celebrated portrait | 
He possessed a most genial disposition, but had 
the same melancholy cast of countenance, features, and com- 
It is worthy of record that Lord Charles was not the | 
Lord Fre- 
derick, his eldest brother, and heir pfesumptive to the Duke of : 
St. Alban’s, some years ago jumped overboad in Kingstown "4 highly esteemed by those who have used them. 






nobleman, who lost his lite 


and several patents of merit bear his name. 


of Charles I. 


plexion, 
first of his family who thus distinguished himself. 


SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PAL CREAM ALE. 


“SUPERIOR AMBER ALE. 
PORTER & NEW YORK BROWN sToUT. 


HE ABOVE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES ARE 
Brewed from the CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 


Purchasers 


Harbour, on a bitter November night, and at the eminent risk of | are requested to eall and examine our superior stock, assured that 
his life succeeded In saving the life of a poor woman, for which | they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 


most cool and gallant act a silver medal was presented to him, | 





A Wonpsrrv.t Lock.—There is now in course of manu- 


We have at all times a large stoek ready for delivery, in whole, 
| half, and quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and 
FAMILY USE, which we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE 


facture at Wolverhampton a new patent keyless lock, having TERMS. 


244,140,625 combinations. This lock is the invention of Count | 
this race, for the largest stake he has run for since his arrival | Kersolon, a Frenchman, but is now the property in this -coun- | 
in this country, thereby proving whether his pretension as a) 


try of a Mr. Loysell. 


It has five rollers, and each roller is} 
marked with 25 letters of the alphabet. If the letter at which 
At the appointed time (three o'clock) the men appeared on | it is set should not be discovered, the exhausting of all the va- 


SMITH & BROTHER, Brewers, 
Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th St., 


New Yor« Ciry, 
Orders by Mail or Express promptly executed. 


andj, 


by years of continued use, . 








VoL. 











